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MONTHLY REVIEW, 
For MARCH, 1768. 


rotatopepetoboopitatocoLat ototersto tarot ote paporatats: 


An Effay upon Prints, ,containing Remarks upon the Princig les of 
pidturefque Beauty, the different Kinds of Prints, and ie Cha- 
cote of the moft noted Maflers ; illufirated by Critici/ms upon 
particular Pieces ; to which are added, fame Cautions that may be 
ufeful in collecting Prints. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Robfon. 


HE work before us, which appears to be executed by a 

mafterly hand, is intended to give the public taite a more 
rational direction ; by tecommending a thorough examination 
of the general principles of beauty, inftead of refting upon the 
drawing, the execution, or any other particular; or, what is 
ftill more illiberal, on mere names. 

There is perhaps no attempt at once more arduous and ufeful, 
than that of fixing a ftandard for, or even directing in a rational 
manner, the tafte of the public. The variety of tates, as well 
as of opinions, that prevail in the world, fs too obvious not to 
have fallen under every one’s obfervation. We are apt to call 
barbarous whatever departs widely from our own tafte and ap- 
prehenfion : but we foon find the epithet of reproach retorted 
onus; and by obferving an equal affurance on all fides, we 
fcruple, amicft fuch a variety of fentiments, to pronounce po- 
fitively in our own favour. 

Nor fhould this variety of taftes, fo very obvious to the moft 
carelefs enquirer, furp rizeus; for it will, on examination, te 
found to be flill creater in reality than it appears. ‘Lhe fenti- 
mcnts of men are often different with regard to beauty and de- 
formity of all kinds, even while their general difcourfe is the 
fame. ‘There are terms in every langwac ce which imply cenfure, 
and others praite; and all who ufe the fame tongue muft agree 
in the application of the: m. Every voice is unite din applauding 
eleoance, p propriety, {piri and fimp! icity, and in cond mning 


‘aficctation, coldnels, inconert tity, and incerrectnefs : but when 


critics come to particulars, this feeming unanimity vanifhes ; 
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162 fn Effay upon Prints. 
and it is found that they intended to convey very different ideas 
by their exprefions. 

Among a thoufand different opinions, which different perfons 
may entertain of the fame fubject, there ts one, and but one, 
that is juft and true, and the only difficulty confifts in fixing: 
and afcertaining it. On the contrary, a thoufand different fer- 
timents, excited by the fame object, are all right: becaufe no 
fentiment reprefents what is really in the object. It only marks 
a certain conformity or relation between the object and the or- 
gans or faculties of the mind; and if that conformity did not 
really exift, the fentiment could never poilibly have a being. 
Beauty is no quality in things themfelves : it exifts merely in the 
mind which contemplates them ; and each contemplating mind 
conceives a different beauty. But though this difference really 
exifts, yet the ufeful talent of judging properly may be greatly 
improved by practice in any particular art, and by frequently 
furveying or contemplating a particular {pecies of beauty. ‘When 
objects of any kind are firft prefented to the eye of the imagina- 
tion, the fentiment which attends them is obfcure and confufed : 
and the mind is, in a great meafure, bataganee of pronouncing 
with regard to their merits or defects. “The tafte cannot per- 
ceive the feveral excellencies of the performance ;-much lefs di- 
ftinguifh the particular character of each excellency, and afcer- 
tain its quality and degree. If it pronounce the whole in gene- 
ral to be beautiful or deformed, it is the utmoft that can be ex- 
pected ; and even this judgment, a perfon fo unpractifed, will. 
be apt to deliver with great hefitation and referve. But allow 
him to acquire experience in thofe objects, his feelings become 
more exact and nice: he not only perceives the beauty and de- 
fects of cach part, but marks the diftinguifhing fpecies of each 
quality, and affigns it fuitable praife or cenfure. A clear and: 
diftinct fentiment attends him through the whole furvey of the 
edject ; and he difcove:s that very degree and kind of approba- 
tion or difplea‘ure, which each partis naturally fitted to produce. 
‘The mift, which feemed formerly to hang over the object, diffi- 
pates ; the organ acquires greater pert fection i its operations 5 
and can pronounce without danger of miftake, concerning the 
merits of each performance. Ina word, the fame addrefs and. 
dexterity, | which practice gives to the execution of any work, is 
alfo neceflary by the fame 1 means, in judging of it. 

We fhould not therefore be furprifed to hear the fame per- 
formaice condemned and praifed by different perfons. Some, 
if the drawing only in a picture be elegant, will pafs over all its- 
defects, and pronounce it excellent; ano:her, who confiders 
that every object fhould contribute rot form a beautiful whole, 
will condemn it en: ke from its boing defective in this fingle 
point, thuugh the delien, the e prefion, the grace and per- 
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fin Effay upon Prints, 163 
foective fuficiently fhew a mafterly hand; while a third fhall 
praife or condemn merely from the name of the artift, without 
the leaft regard to the real merits or defects of the piece in 

ueftion. 

Our Author has endeavoured to expofe fuch illiberal and par- 
tial criticifms ; and by laying down the principles of painting as 
far as they relate to prints, and pointing out the beauties and 
defects of the moft remarkable performances of the beft matters, 
obliged the world with a very ufeful and entertaining treatile ; 
which cannot fail of dire€ting the tafte of thofe who will take 
the neceflary pains to ftudy it, and enable them to form a cor- 
rect judgment of the various works of different matters. 

In the firft chapter, where our Author confiders the principles 
of painting as far as they relate to prints, he very juftly obferves, 
that, in order , 

‘ To make a print agreeable as a cwhole, a juft obfervation of thofe 
rules is neceffary, which relate to defign, di/pofition, keeping, and the 
diftributicn of light: to make it agreeable in its paris, of thofe which 
relate to drawing, expreffion, grace, and per/peRive.’ 

He then proceeds to explain what is meant by defizn; by 
which our Author underftands the general conduct of the piece, 
as a reprefentation of fuch a particular ftory. 

‘ It anfwers, fays he, in an hittorical relation of a fact, toa judicious 
choice of circumftances, and includes a proper time, proper charaéers, 
the moff affe@ing mauner of introducing thofe charaGers, and proper ap- 
pendages. 

‘ with regard to a proper time, the painter is affifted by the good old 
dramatic rules ; which inform him, that oxe point only fhould be taken— 
the moft affecling in the action; and that no other part of the ftory 
fhould interfere with it. Thus zz the death of Ananias, if the inftant of 
his falling down be chofen, na anachronifm fhould be introduced; every 
part of the piece fhould correfpond ; each character fhould be under the 
irongeft impreffion of aftonifhment, and herror; thofe paffions being 
yet unallayed by any cooler paffions fucceeding.’ 

Our Author next remarks, that the painter muft fuit the cha- 
racters to his piece by attending to hiftorical truth, if his fub- 
ject be hiftory; or to heathen mythology, if it be fabulous. 
They muft alfo be introduced properly; the principal figures 
— firft catch the eye, and engage it more than any of the 
refit. 

Difpofition is the fecond thing to be confidered with regard 
to a whole. By difpofition is meant the art of grouping the 
figures, and of combining the feveral parts of a picture. ‘This 
is different from defign, which confiders how each part fepa- 
ratcly taken concurs in prodycing a whole. 

‘ lt is an obvious principle, fays our Author, that one object at a 
time is enough to engage either the fenfes or the intellect. Hence the 
necefhity of wxity or a whole in painting. The eye, upon a complex 
view, muft be able to comprehend the pifture as cne objed?, or it ae 
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164 An Effay upon Prints. 
be fatisfied. It may be pleafed indeed by feeding on the parts fepa. 
rately; but a pi¢ture, which can pleafe no otherwife, is as poor a pro- 
duétion, as a machine, the fprings and wheels of which are finifhed 
with nicety, but are unable to act in concert, and effect the intended 
movement. 

‘ Now di/pcfition, or the art of grouping and combining the figures, 
and feveral paits of a picture is an effential, which contributes greatly 
to produce a whole in painting. When the parts are feattered, they 
have no dependance on each other ; they are fill only parts: but by 
an agreeable grouping, they are maffed together, and become a whole. 

‘ In difpofing figures great artifice is neceffary to make each group 
open itfelf in fuch a manner, as to fet off advantageoufly the feveral 
ficures of which it is compofed. The action at lea of each figure 
fhould appear. 

‘ No group can be agreeable without coxtraf?. By contraff is meant 
the oppofition of one part to another. A famenefs in attitude, action, 
or expreffion, among figures in the fame group, will always difguft the 
eye. In the cartoon of St. Paul preaching at Athens, the contraft among 
the figures is incomparably fine; and tne want of it, in the death of 
Ananias, makes the group of the apofiles a difagreeable one. 

‘ Nor indeed is ccntraff required only among the figures of the fame 
¢roup, but alfo among the groups themfelves, and among all the parts, 
of which the piece is compoted. In the beautiful gate of the temple, the 
figures of the principal group are very well contrafted ; but the adjoin- 
ing group is difpofed almoft in the fame manner; which, together with 
tie formal pillars, introduce a difagreeable regularity into the picture. 

‘ The judicious painter, however, whether he group, combine, or 
contraft, will always avoid the appearance of artifice. The feveral parts 
of his picture will be fo fuited to each other, that his art will feem the 
refult of chance. In the /acrifice at Lyftra, the head of the ox is bowed 
down, with a defign, no doubt, to group the figures around it more 
harmonioufly ; but their ation is fo well fuited to the pofture of the ox, 
and the whole managed with fo much judgment, that although the 
figures are difpofed with the utmoft art, they appear with ail the eafe of 
nature. The remaining part of the group is an inftance of the reverfe, 
in which a number of heads appear manifeitly fiuck in to fill up va- 
Cuities. 

* But farther, as a whole, or unity, is an eflential of beauty, that dif- 
pofition is certainly the mott perfect, which admits but of one group, All 
fubjeéts, however, will not allow this c/o/e obfervance of unity. When 
this is the cafe, the feveral groups mult again be combined, chiefly bya 
proper diftribution of light, fo as to conftiture a wele. 

* But as the evhole wil! foon be loft, if the contlituent parts become 
numerous, It follows, that #azy groups mult not be admitted. Judi- 
cious painters have thought three the utmoft number, that can be al- 
lowed. Some fubjects, indeed, as battles, and triumphs, neceflarily 
require a great number of figures, and of courfe various combinations 
of groups. In the management of fuch fubjcés, the greateft art is me- 
ceflary to preferve a whole. Confufion in the fizures muft be exprefied 
without confufion in the picture. A writer fhould treat his fubject 
eearly, though he write upon ob/curity. 
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An Effay upon Prints. 165 

‘ With regard to di/pofition, I fhall only add, that the ape or form 
of the group fhould alto be confidered. ‘The ¢riangular torm Michael 
Angelo thought the moft beautiful. And indeed tucre is a ightnefs in 
it, which no other form can receive. The group of the apoltles, in 
the cartoon of giving the keys, and the fame group, in the death of 
Ananias, are both exceedingly heavy, and this heavinefs arifes from no- 
thing more than from the form ofa parallelogram, within the lines of 
which thefe groups are contained. ‘The triangular ‘orm too is capable 
of the moft variety : for the vertical angle of a group fo difpofed may 
either be acute, or obtufe, in any degree. Or a /egment only of a tii- 
angle may be taken, which itill increafes the varie.y. The cartoons 
afford few inftances of beauty in the forms of groups. In tue works of 
Salvator Rofa we frequently ind them, 

* The painter, when he hath choten his fabje&, fhould always fetch 
out fome beautiful torm of grouping, which may beit fuic it; within 
which bounds he fhouid, as nearly as may be, without affectation, con- 
fine his figures. What I mean, is, thac the form of the group fhould 
never be left at random.’ 

In the fame manner this able critic proceeds to explain, how 
keeping, harmony, and a proper diftribution of light, contri- 
bute to produce a whole; and then confiders thofe which relate 
to the parts, viz. drawing, expreflion, grace, und perfpective. 
And the chanrer is concluded with a fhort comparative view of 
the peculiar excellencies of pictures and prints. 

The fecond chapter contains feveral excellent obfervations on 
the different kinds of prints, diftinguifhed by the names of En- 
gravings, Etchings, and Metzotintos. ‘The characterittic of 
the firit is {trength, of the fecond freedom, and of the third foft- 
nefs, Characters of the moft noted matters form the fubject of 
the third chapter, which is at once both inftructive and enter- 
taining ; the characters are delineated in a very agreeable man- 
‘er, and the beauties and faults in thefe refpective performances 
pointed out with great judzment and candour. We fhall give 
the characters of Albert Durer, Rembrandt, and Hogarth, asa 
{pecimen of our Author’s manner. 

* Albert Durer, though not the inventor, was one of the firft im- 
provers of the art of engraving. Eile was a German painter; and at 
the fame time a man of Ictters, and a philofopher. Jt may be added in 
his praife, that he was an intimate fiieud of the great Erafmus ; who re- 
viled, it is fuppofed, fome of the pieces wiich he publifhed. He was 
aman of bafinels alfo; and for many years was the leading macgitlrate 
of Nuremburgh,—His prints, confidered as the firil efforts of a new art, 
have great merit. Nay, we may add, that it is aftonifhing to fee a new 
art, in its firft ey, carried to fuch alengt). In fume of thofe prints, 
which he executed on copper, the engraving is elegant to a great de. 
gree. His Hell fcene pariicolarly, which was engraved in the year 
35313, is a3 hig h-nutthed a print as ever was engraved, and as happily 
finithed. The labour he has befiowed upon it, hes its full effect. In 
his wooden prints too we are furprized to fee, in fo early a matter. fo 
much meaning, and relief; the heads fo weil marked 5 aud every part 
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fo well executed.—This artift feems to have underflood very well the 
principles of defign. His compofition too is often pleafing ; and his 
drawing generally good: but he knows very little of the management 
of light; and flill lefs of grace: and yet his ideas are purer, and more 
elegant, than we could have fuppofed from the aukward archetypes, 
which his country and education afforded. In a word, he was certain] 

a man ofa very extenfive genius; and, as Vafari remarks, would have 
been an extraordinary artilt, if he had had an Italian, inftead of a Ger. 
man education. His prints are very numerous. ‘They were much ad. 
mired in his own lifetime, and eagerly bought up; which put his wife, 
who was a teizing woman, upon urging him to fpend move time upon 
engraving, than he was inclined todo, He was very rich, and chofe 
rather to ptaétife his art as an amufement, than as a bufinefs. He died 
in the year 1527. 

‘ Rembrandt’s excellency as a painter, Jay in colouring, which he 
poficffed in fuch perfection, that it almoft fcreens every fault in his pic- 
tures. His prints, deprived of this palliative, have only his inferior 
qualifications to recommend them. ‘hele are expretlion, and fkill in 
the management of light, execution, and fometimes comrofition. I 
mention them in the order in which he feems to have poflefied them, 
His exprefiicn has moft force in the character of age. He marks as 
jirongly as the hand cf time itfif, Me pofiefles too in a great degree, 
that inferior kind cf expreffion, which gives its-proper, and charatteriltic 
touch to drapery, fur, metal, and every object he reprefentss—His ma- 
nagement of light confifts chiefly in making a very ttrong contrail; 
which has often a good effeét: and yet in many of his prints there is no 
effect at all; which gives us reafon to think, he either had no prin- 
ciples; or publithed fuch prints before his principles were afcertained, 
—His execution is peculiar to himfelf, It is rough, or neat, as he 
meant a fketch, or a finifhed piece; but always free, and mafterly. It 
produces its effect by lrokes interfeéted in every direction ; and comes 
nearer the idea cf painting, than the execution of any other mafter. 

‘ Never painter was more at a lois than Rembrandt, for an idea of 
that fpecies of grace, which is neceflary to fupport an elevated charaéter. 
While he keeps within the fohere of his genius, and contents himflf 
with low fubjeéts, he deferves any praiie. But when he attempts 
heauty, or dignity, it were goodnatured to fuppofe, he means only 
burlefque and caricature. He is a ftrong contraft to Salvator. The 
one drew all his ideas from nature, as fhe appears with the utmott grace 
and elegance. ‘The other caught her in her meaneft images; and 
transferred thofe images into the higheit characters, Hence Salvator 
exalts banditti into heroes: Rembrandt degrades patriarchs into beg- 
gars. Rembrand: indeed feems to have affected awkwardnefs. He was 
a man of humour; and would laugh at thofe artifts who ftudied the an- 
tique. ** Pil fhew you my antiques,’ he would cry; and then he 
would carry his friends into a room furnifhed with head-drefles, dra- 
peries, houfhold-ftuff, and inflroments of ail kinds: ** Thefe, he would 
add, are worth all your antiquities.” 

‘ His belt etching is that, which goes by the name of the Aundred- 
guilsves priut ; which is in {uch efteem, that | have known twenty gui- 
eas given fora gcod impreffion of it. In this all his excellencies a°¢ 
waited; and I might add, his imperfeCions alfo. Age and wre:ched- 
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An Effay upon Prints. 167 
nefs are admirably cefcribed ; but the principal figure is ridiculoufly 
mean. 

* Rembrandt is faid to have left behind him near three hundred 
prints ; none of which are dated before 1628; none after 1659. They 
were in fuch efleem, even in his own lifetime, that he is faid to have 
retouched fome of them four or five times.’"— 

« Among the maiters in portrait, Rembrandt may take the lead. His 


heads are admirable copies from nature ; and perhaps the beft of his 


works, There is infinite expreflion in them, and charaéter. His lions, 
which are etched in his ufual ityle, are worthy the notice of a con- 
noiffeur. 

‘ His landfkips have very little to recommend them, befides theit 
effe&t; which is often furpriling. One of the moit admired of them 
goes under the name of the three trees.’ 

‘ The works of Hogarth abound in true humour; and fitire, 
which is generally well directed: they are admirable moral leffons, and 





-a fund of entertainment fuited to every tafte: a circumftance, which 


fhews them to be juft copies of nature. We may confider them too as 
valuable repofitories of the manners, cuftoms, and dreffes of the prefent 
age, What a fund of entertainment would a colleGion of this kind 
afford, drawn from every period of the hiftory of Britain!—How far 
the works of Hogarth will bear a critical examination, may be the fub- 


ject of a little more enquiry. 


© In defign Hogarth was feldom at alofs. His invention was fertile ; 
and his judgment accurate. An improrer incident is rarely introduced ; 


‘ a proper one rarely omitted. No one could teil a flory better ; or make 
it, in all its circumftances, more intelligible. His genius, however, it 


muft be owned, was fuited only to dow, or familiar fubjc&ts. It never 
foared above ccmman life: to fubjects naturally fublime, or which from 
antiquity or other accidents borrowed dignity, he could not slic, 

‘ In compofition we {ee little in him to admire, In many of his prints 
the deficiency is fo great as plainly to fhew a want cf all principles ; it 
makes us ready to believe, that when we do meet with a beautiful 
group, it is the effect of chance. In one of bis mincr works, the zdle 
*prentice, we feldom fee a croud more beautifully managed, than in the 


laft print. If the fheriff’s officers had not been placed in a line, and 


had been brought a little lower in the picture, fo as to have formed a 
pyramid with the cart, the compofition had been unexceptionable: and 
yet the firft print of this work is fuch a itriking inflance of cifagreeable 
compofition, that it is amazing, how an artift, who had any idea of 
beautiful forms, could fuffer fo unmafterly a performance to leave his 
hands, 

‘ OF the difribution of light Hogarth had as little knowlege as of 


_compofiticn. \n fome of his pieces we fee a gcod effect; as in the exe- 


cution Juft mentioned: in which if the figures at the right and left cor- 
ners, had been kept dowz a little, the light would have been beautifully 
diftributed on the foreground, and a fine fecondary light fpread over 
part of the croud: but at the fame time there is fo obvious a deficiency 
in point of effeét, in moft of his prints, that it is very evident he had no 

principles. 
‘ Neither was Hogarth a mafter in drawing. Of the mvfcles and 
anaiomy of the head and hands he had perte&t knowlege; but his 
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trunks are often badly moulded, and his limbs ill fet on. I tax hi 
with plain bad drawing, I fpeak not of the niceties of anatomy, ol 
elegance of outline: of thefe indeed he knew nothing; nor were they 
of vfe in that mode of defign, which he cultivated : and yet his figures 
upon the whole are infpired with fo much life, and meaning, that the 
eye is kept in good humour, in fpite of its inclination to find fault. 

‘ The author of the Analy/is of Beauty, it might be fuppofed, would 
have given us more inftances of grace, than we find in the works of Ho- 
garth ; which fhews ftrongly that theory and practice are not always 
united. Many opportunities his fubje@s naturally afford of introducing 
graceful attitudes; and yet we have very few examples of them, With 
inftances of picturefque grace his works abound. | 

‘ But of his expreffon, in which the force of his genius lay, we cany 
not fpeak in terms too high. In every mode of it he was truly excel- 
lent. The paffions he thoroughly underflood ; and ail the effe&ts which 
they produce in every part of the human frame: he had the happy art 
alfo of conveying his ideas with the fame precifion, with which he con- 
ceived them.—He was excellent too in exprefling any humorous oddity, 
which we often fee ftamped upon the human face. All his heads are 
caft in the very mould of nature. Hence that endlefs variety, which is 
difplayed through his works; and hence it is that the difference arifes 
between fis heads, and the affected caricaturas of thofe maffers, who 
have fometimes amvfed themfelves with patching togcther an aflem- 
blage of features from their own ideas. Such are Spaniolet’s ; which, 
though admirably executed, appear plainly to have no archetypes in 
nature. Hogarth’s, on the other hand, are colleétions of natural curio- 
fites. The Oxford-heads, the phyficians-arms, and fome of his other 
pieces, are exprefly of this humorous kind. They are truly comic ; 
though ill-natured effufions of mirth: more entertaining than Spanio- 
let’s, as they are pure nature; but lef, innocent, as they contain ill-di- 
reed ridicule—But the fpecies of expreffion, in which this mafter per- 
haps moft excels, is that happy art of catching thofe peculiarities of aix, 
and geflure, which the ridiculous part of every profeffion contra&t from 
their peculiar fituation ; and which for that reafon become charaéteriftic 
of the whole. His counfellors, his undertakers, his lawyer:, his ufurers, 
are all confpicuous at‘fight. In a word, almoft every profeflion may 
fee in his works that particular {pecies of affectation, which they fhould 
moit endeavour to avoid. | | 

‘ The executicn of this mater is well fuited to his fubje&s, and man- 

ner of treating them, Fe etches with great fpirit, and never gives one 
unneceffary flroke. For myielf, I greatly more value the works of his 
own needle, than thofe high-finifhed prints, on which he employed 
other engravers, For as the prcdudtion of an effect is not his talent; 
and as this is the chief excellence of high-finifhing, his own rough 
manner is certainly preferable, in which we have moit of the force, and 
fpirit of h's expreffion. The manner in none of his works pleafes me fo 
well, asin a fmall print of a corner of a play-houfe. There is more 
fpirit in a work of this kind, flruck of at once, warm from the imagi- 


nation, ihan in ell the cold corre&tnefs of an elaborate engraving. If 


all his works had been executed in this ftyle, with a few improvements 
in the compofiticn, and the management of light, they would certainly 
have been aimuch more valuable coilec.ion of prints than ihey are. The 
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Rake’s Progress, and fome of his other works, are both etched and en- 
sraved by himfelf; they are well done ; but it is plain he meant them 
33 furniture. As works defigned for a critic’s eye, they would certainly 
have been better without the engraving, except a few touches in avery 
few places. ‘The want of effect too would have becn lets confpicuous, 
which in his higheft finifhed prints is difagreeably firiking, 

The Title to the fourth chapter is, Remarks upon particular 
Prints. This chapter highly merits the careful perufal of every 
one who is defirous of being acquainted with the beauties and 
faults of the moft eminent mafters. We fhall give two in- 
ftances, as fpecimens of our Author’s manner of treating his 
fubject. ‘The one is The Refurreflicn of Lazarus, by Brog- 
MART: 

‘ With regard to defen, this print has great merit. The point of 
time is very judicioufly chofen, It is a point between the firft com- 
mand, Lazarus come forth; and the iecond, Loofe him, and let him go. 
The firit aftonifhment of the two filters is row over. ‘Lhe predominant 
paffion is gratitude; which is difcovering itfelf in praife. One of the 
attendants is telling the yet flupifed man, ‘* That is your filter.” He 
himfelf, collecting his fcattered ideas, direéts his gratitude to Chrift. 
Jefus directs it farther, to heaven. So far the defion is good. But 
what are thofe idle figures on the richt hand, and on the left? fome of 
them feem no way concerned in the action. “wo of the principal of 
them are introduced as grave-diggers; but even in that capacity they 
were unwanted ; for the place, we are told, was a cave, and a flone 
rolled upon the mouth. When a painter is employea on a barren fuvject, 
he mult make up his groups as be is able: but there is no barrenncfs 
here: and the painter might with propriety have introduced in the 
room of the grave diggers, fome of the Pharifaical parry maligning 
the action. Such we are told were on the foot. “Vhey are foures of 
confequence in the ftory ; and cught not to have beea fhoved back, is 
they are, among the append»zes of the piece. 

— © The compcfition is almoft fauldeis. The principal group is faely 
difpofed, Its torm is nearly that of a right-angied triang’e. The hand 
of Chritt is the apex. The kneeling figure, and the cark figure look- 
ing up, make the two other angeles, The group opens in a beautiful 
manner, and difcovers every part. It is equally beautiful, when cone 
iidercd as combined wiih the figures on tue left. It then forms an ealy 
inclined plane, of which the highe% figure is the epex, and the dark 
figure juft mentioned, on the left of Lazarus, is the angle at the bate. 


the grave dieger might have received catching lights. A little more 
light might have been thrown upon the principal figure; and a little 
lefs upon the figure kneeling. The remaining fizures, on the left, 
fhould have been kept down. Thus the light woull have centered 


fronely upon the capital group, end would have faded gradually 
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‘ The fingle figures are in general good. The principal one indeed 
is not fo capital as might be wifhed. The character is not quite 
picafing ; the right arm is aukwardly introduced, if not ill-drawn; and 
the whole difapreeably incumbered with drapery.—Lazarus is very fine: 
the drawing, the exprefiion, and grace of the figure are all good.—The 
figure kneeling is not very graceful ; but it contrafts with the group.— 
‘(he grave-diggers are both admirable figures. It is a pity, they fhould 
be incumbrances only. 

‘ The drawing is good ; yet there feems to be fomething amifs in 
the peGtoral mufcics of the prave-digger on the right. ‘The hands too, 
in general, of all the figures, are conitrained and aukward. Few of 
them are in natural action. 

€ The manner is trong, dillinG@, and expreflive. It is mere engrav. 
ing, without any etching. ‘The drapery of the kneeling figure is parti- 
cularly well touched: as are alfo the head, and leg of Lazarus; and 
the grave-digger on the left.’ 

The other is, The Rake’s Progrefs, by HOGARTH. 

‘ The firft print of this capital work is an excellent reprefentation of 
a young heir taking poflefiion of a mifer’s effets. ‘The paflion of ava. 
tice, which hoards every thing, without diflinGion, what is, and what 
is not valuable, is admirably delcribed.—The compofition, though not 
excellent, is not unpleafing, The principal group, confifting of the 
young gentlemsn, the taylor, the appraifer, the papers, and cheft, is 
.agrecably fhaped: but the eye is hurt with the difagreeable regularity 
of three heads nearly in a line, and at equal diftances—The ight is 
not i!l-difpofed, It falls on the principal figures: but the effect might 
shave been improved. If the extreme parts of the mafs (the white apron 
son one fide, and the memorandum-book on the other,) had been in 
fhade, the repofe had been lefs injured. ‘The detached parts of a group 
fhould rarely catch a ftrong body of light—We have no ftriking in- 
ftances of exprefion in this print. The principal figure is unmeaning, 
The only one, which difplays the true ws comica of Hogarth, is.the ap- 
praifer fingering the gold, You enter at once into his character. —The 
young woman might have furnifhed the artift with an opportunity of 
prefenting a graceful figure; which would have been more pleafing. 
‘The figure he ‘as introduced is by no means an object of allurement.— 
The per/pedtive is accurate; but affeCied. So many windows, and open 
doo:s, may fhew the author’s learning; but they break the back- 
ground, and injure the fimplicity of it. 

« The fecond print introduces our hero into all the diffipation of mo- 
difh life. We became firit acquainted with him, when a boy of eighteen, 
He is now of age; has entirely thrown off the clownifh fchool-boy ; 
-and affumes the man of fafhion. Inftead of the country taylor, who took 
meafure of him for his father’s mourninz, he is now attended by French 
‘barbers, French taylors, poets, milliners, jockies, bullies, and the 
whole retinue of a fine gentleman.—The expreffion, in this print, is 
wonderfully great. The dauntlefs front of the bully; the keen eye, 
and elafticity of the fencing-mafter, and the fimpering importance of 
the dancing-malter, are admirably exprefled. The laft is perhaps ra- 
ther a little outré; and it may be added, but very indifferently drawn, 
The architeé is a flrong copy from nature.—The compofition feems to 


ibe entirely fubfervient-to the expreflion. It appears, as if Hogarth had 
fkeiched 
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fketched in his memorandum-book all the chara€ters, which he has here 
introduced ; but was at a lofs how to group them ; and chofe rather to 
introduce them in detached figures, as he had fketched them, than to 
Jofe any part of the expreffion by combining them.—The /ght is very 
jl diftributed, Icis fpread indifcriminately over the print : and deftroys 
the avhole.—We have no inftance of grace in any of the figures. The 
principal figure is very deficient. There is no contraft in ‘the limbs ; 
which is always attended with a degree of ungracefulnefs,—The exe- 
cution 1S very good. It is elaborate, and yet free. —The fatire on ope- 
ras, though it may be well directed, is forced and unnatural. 

‘ The third plate carries us ftill deeper in the hiftory. We meet our 
hero engaged in one of his evening-amufements. This priot, on the 
whole, is no very extraordinary effort of genius, —The defirn is good 5 
and may bea very exact defcription of the humours of a brochel.—The 
compofiticn too is notamifs, But we have few of thofe mafterly ftrokes, 
which diftinguifh the works of Hogarth. The whole is plain hiftory, 
The lady fe:ting the world on fire, is the bet thought: and there is 
fome humour ia furnifhine the room with a fet of Cicfars ; and not 
placing them in order.—T he light is ill-managed. By a few altera- 
tions, which are obvious, particularly by throwing the lady drefine, 
into the fhade, the difpofition of it might have been tolerable, But 
ftill we fhould have had an abfurdity to aniwer, whence comes it? Here 
is light in abundance ; but no vilible fource —Exprefiz2z we have very 
little through the whole print. The principal figure 1s the belt. The 
ladies have all the air of their profeffion; but no variety of charaéter. 
Hogarth’s women are, in general, very inferior to his men, Vor which 
reafon I prefer the Rake’s Progre/s to the Hardst’s. Lhe temale face in- 
deed ar feldom itrength of teature enough to admit the {trong mark- 
ings of expreffion. 

* Very difagreeable accidents often befall gentiemen of pleafure. An 
event of this kind is recorded in the fourth print; which is now before 
us. Our hero going, in full drefs, to pay his compliments at court, on 
St. David’s day, was accofted in the rade manner which is here repre- 
fented.— The compofitioz is good. The form of the g:oup, made up of 
the figures in action, the chair, and the lamp- Lichter, is pleafing. Only 
here we have an opportunity of remarking, that a group is difgutting, 
when the extremities of it are heavy. A group in fome refpect fhou!d 
refemble a tree. The heavier part of the foliage, (the cup, as the land- 
{kip painter calls it) is always near the middle: the ouclide branches, 
which are relieved by the fky, are light and airy, An inattention to 
this rule has given a heavinefs to the group before us, The two bai- 
liffs, the woman, and the chairman are all huddled together in that part 
of the group, which fhould have been the ligh:eft; while the middle 
part, where the hand holds the door, wants flrength and confiftence. It 
may be added too, that the four heads, inthe form of a ciamond, make 
an unpleafing fhape. All regular figures fhoald ttudioully be avoided. — 
The /ight would have been well diftributed, ifthe bail fF holdi ne the 
arreft, aud the chairman, had been a litile lighter, and the woman 
darker. The glare of the white apron is difagreeabie.—We have, in 
this print, fome beautiful inftances of expre/ion. ‘The furprize and tere 
ror of the poor gentleman is apparent in — limb, as far as is con- 
futent with the fear of difcompofing his dies. The infolence of power 
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in enc of the bailiffs, and the unfeeling heart in the other, which can 
jeft with mifery, are ttrongly marked. ‘The felf-importance too of the 
honeit Cambrian is not ill-portrayed ; who is chiefly introduced to fettle 
the chronology of the flory.—In point of grace, we have nothing ftrik- 
ing. Hogarth might have introduced a degree of it in the female 
figure ; at leaft he might have contrived to vary the difagreeable, and 
heavy form of her drapery.—The per/peive is good, and makes an 
agreeable fhape.—I cannot leave this print without remarking the falling 
band-box. Such reprefentatjons of quick motion are very abfurd ; and 


every moment the abfurdity grows flronger. You cannot deceive the 


cye. ‘The falling body muf appear zor to fall, Objects cf that kind 
are beyond the power of reprefentation. 

‘ Difficulties croud fo faft upon our hero, that at the age of twenty- 
five, which he feems to have attained in the fifth plate, we find him 
driven to the neceflity of marrying a woman, whom he deteits, for her 
fortune. The compofttion here is very good ; and yet we have a difa- 
greeable regularity in the climax of the three figures, the maid, the 
bride, and the bridegroom.—The /g/r is not ill-diftributed, The prin- 
cipal figure too is graceful ; and there is ftrong expreffon in the feeming 
tranquillity of his teatures. He hides his contempt of the objeét before 
him, as well as he can; and yet he cannot doit. She too has as much 
meaning, as can appear through the deformity of her features. The 
clergyiman’s face we are well acquainted with, and alfo his wig; tho’ 
we cannot pretend to fay, where we have {een either. The clerk too 
is an admirable fellow.—The per/pecfive is well underftood ; but the 
church is too {mall ; and the wooden pott, which feems to have no ule, 
Civides the pifture very difagreeably,—The creed loft, the command- 
ments broken, and the poor’s box obitructed by a cob-web, are all ex- 
cellent ftrokes of fatirical humour. 

‘ The fortune, which our adventurer has juft received, enables him 
to make one pufh more at the gaming-table. He is exhibited in the 
f;xth print, venting curfes cn his folly for having loft his lait ftake.— 
This is upon the whole perhaps the beit print of the fet. The horrid 
fcene it defcribes, was never more inimitably drawn, The compofition is 
artful, and natural. Ifthe fthape of the whole be not quite pleafing, 
the figures are fo weil grouped, and with fo much eafe and variety, that 
you cannot take offence.—In poict of fight, it is moreculpable. There 
is not fhade enough among the figures to balance the glare. If the 
neck-cloth, and weepers of the gentleman in mourning had been re- 
moved, and his hands thrown into fhade, even that alone would have 
improved the effect.—The exprejjion, in almott every figure, is admir- 
able ; and the whole is a ftrong reprefentation of the human mind ina 
ftorm., ‘Three ftages of that fpecies of madnefs, which attends gaming, 
are here defcrised. On the firlt fhock, all is inward difmay. The 
ruined gamelier is reprefented leaning againit a wall, with his arms 
acrofs, loft in an agony of hortor. Perhaps never paffion was defcribed 
with fo much force. Ina fhort time this horrible gloom burfts into a 
fio:rm of fury: he tears in pieces what comes next him; and kneeling 
down, invokes curfes upon himfelf. He next attacks others; every 
One in his turn whom he imagines to have been inftrumental in his ruin. 
— lhe eager joy of the winning gameiters, the attention of the ufurer, 
the vehemenge of the watchman, and the profound reverie of the high- 
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wayman, are all admirably marked. There is great ¢coolnefs too ex- 
reffed in the little we fee of the fat gentleman at the end of the table. 
The figure oppofing the madman is bad: it has a drunken appearance ; 
and drunkennefs is not the vice of a gaming table-—The principal 
figure is i/] drawn. The per/pective is formal ; and the execution but 
indifferent: in heightening his expreflion Hogarth has loft his {pirit, 

‘ The feventh plate, which gives us the view of a jail, has very little 
in it. Many of the circumftances, which may well be fuppofed to in- 
creafe the mifery of a confined debtor, are we!l contrived; but the 
fruitful genius of Hogarth, J fhould think, might have treated the fub- 
jet in a more copious manner. The epifode of the fainting woman 
might have given way to many circumftances more proper to the occa- 
fion. This is the fame woman, whom the rake difcards in the firft 

rint; by whom he is refcued in the fourth ; who is prefent at his mar- 
riage; who follows him into jail ; and laftly to Bedlam. The thought 
is rather unnatural, and the moral certainly culpable. —The compofition 
is bad. The group of the woman fainting, is a round heavy mafs: 
and the other group is very ill fhapen. The /ight could not be worfe 
managed; and, as the groups are contrived, cin hardly be improved. 
—in the principal figure there is great exprefiox; and the faintin 
fcene is well defcribed.—A fcheme to pay off the national debt by a 
man who cannot pay his own; and the attempt of a filly rake to ree 
trieve his affairs by a work of genius, are admirable ftrokes of humour. 

‘ TW@tehth plate brings the fortunes of our hero to a conclufion. 
Tt is a very expretlive reprefentation of the moft horrid fcene, which 
human nature can exhibit.—The compofition is not bad. The group, 
in which the lunatic is chained, is well managed; and if it had been 
carried a little further towards the middle of the picture, and the two 
women (who feem very oddly introduced) had been removed, both the 
compofition, and the diftribution of light had been good.—The draw- 
ing of the principal figure is a more accurate piece of anatomy, than I 
fhould have expected from Hogarth. The expreffon of this figure is 
rather unmeaning ; and very inferior to the ftrong characters of all the 
other lunatics. ‘The fertile genius of the artift has introduced as many 
of the caufes of madnefs, as he could well have collected; though there 
is a little tautology. There are two religioniils, and two aflronomers. 
Yet there is variety in each ; and {trong expreffion in all the characters. 
The felf-fatisfaction, and conviction of him, who has difcovered the 
longitude, the mock majefty of the monarch, the moody melancholy of 
the lover, and the fuperititious horror of tne popifh devotée, are ail ad- 
mirable.-—The per/pefive is fimple and proper.’ 

The fifth and laft chapter contains a number of very ufeful 
Cautions, neceflary to be obferved in collecting prints. But as 
we have already extended this article to a more than ordinary 
length, we muft refer the Reader to the work itfelf, where he 


will meet with fome reniarks that well deferve his attention, 
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A Sentimental Feurney throuzh France and Italy. By Mr. Yorick; 
samo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewd. Becket and Co, 


F all the various productions of the prefs, none are fo 
OY eagerly received by us Reviewers, and other people who 
{tay at home and mind our bufinefs, as the writings of travel- 
lers ;—over whom, by the way, we readers have prodigious 
advantage ; for they undergo the fatigue, inconvenience, and 
expence, while we, in all the plenitude of leifure and am elbow- 
chair, enjoy the pleafure ard the profit, at fo fall a charge as 
—the price of the book. Why here, now, we have many do- 
zens of fhrewd obfervations and choice fentiments, the ground- 
work of which muft have coft our friend Yorick many a bright 
glittering guinea: all which our other friend, Becket, who is 
the moft reafonable of all human bookfellers,—is content to let 
us have at lefs than feven farthings a-piece!—Was ever any 
thing fo warcafonably reafonable! the inoculation of wit—ttill 
cheaper than that of the {mall-pox, even at its reduced Nor- 
thamptonfhire price, of five-and-three-pence a head. 

Now of the genus of travellers, there are various /pecies,— 
which the curious naturalift before us (who is a very Linnzus 
im his way) has more diftinctly clafied and arranged aews, than 
ever they were clafled and arranged before, by any writer that 
we know of. ‘The whole circle of travellers he reduces to the 
following heads : 

Idle Travellers, 

Inguifitive Travellers, 

Lying Travellers, 

Proud Travellers, 

Vain Travellers, 

Splenetic Travellers. 

© Then follow the Travellers of Neceffity, 

The delinquent and felonious ‘Traveller, 

The unfortunate and innocent Traveller, 
‘ The fimple Traveller, 

¢ And laft of all (if you pleafe) The 

* Sentimental Traveller (meaning thereby myfelf) who have 
travelled, and of which | am now fitting down to give an ac- 
count—as much out of Neceffity, and the befoin de Voyager, as 
any one in the clafs.’ 

Our Author’s defcriptions of thefe feveral forts of travellers 
are quite in his own way—diverting, edifying, and fatirical. 
Of the edifying, take a fpecimen, from what he fays about tra- 
velling for improvement: ¢ Knowlege and improvement, quoth 
he, are to be got by failing and pofting for that purpofe; but 
whether ufeful knowlege and real improvement, is all a lottery 
— aid even where the adventurer is fuccefsful, the acquired 
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fiock muft be ufed with caution and fobriety to turn to any 
profit—but as the chances run prodigioufly the other way both. 
as to the acquifition and application, I am of opinion, that a 
man would aét as wifely, if he could prevail upon himfelf, to- 
live contented without foreign knowlege or foreign improve- 
ments, efpecially if he lives in a country that has no abfolute 
want of cither—and indeed, much grief of heart has it oft and 
many a time coft me, when I have obferved how many a foul 
ftep the inquifitive traveller has meafured to fee fights and Jook 
into difcoveries, all which, as- Sancho Panca faid to Don 
Quixote, they might have feen dry-fhod at home, It is an age 
fo full of light, that there is fcarce a country or corner of Eu- 
rope whofe beams are not crofied and interchanged with others 
—Knowlege in moft of its branches, and in moft affairs, is like 
mufic in an Italian ftreet, whereof thofe may partake, who pay 
nothing—But there is no nation under heaven—and God is my 
record, (before whofe tribunal I muft one day come and give an 
account of this work) that I do not fpeak it vauntingly—But 
there is no nation under heaven abounding with more variety of 
Jearning—where the fciences may be more fitly woo’d, or more 
furely won than here—where art is encouraged, and will fo. 
foon rife high—where Nature (take her all together) has fo 
little to anfwer for—and, to clofe all, where there is more wit 
and variety of character to feed the mind with.—Where then, 
my dear countrymen, are you going ?” 

Of the fplenetic traveller he gives the following piCture, from 
a well-known original : 

‘ The jearned Smelfungus travelled from Boulogne to Paris 
—from Paris to Rome—and fo on—but he fet out with the 
fpleen and jaundice, and every objeét he pafled by was difco- 
Joured or diftorted—He wrote an account of them, but ’twas 
nothing but an account of his miferable feelings. 

‘ I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of the Pantheon— 
he was juft coming out of it—’Jis nothing but a huge cock-pit, 
faid he—I wifh you had faid nothing worfe of the Venus of 
Medicis, replied b—for in paffing through Florence, I had heard 
he had fallen foul upon the goddefs, and ufed her worfe than a 
common ftrumpet, without the leaft provocation in nature, 

‘ I popp’d upon Smelfungus again at Turin, in his retur 
home; and a fad tale of forrowful adventures had he to te!!, 
** wherein he fpoke of moving accidents by flood and field,. and 
of the cannibals which each other eat: the Anthropophagi”—- 
he had been Hea’d alive, and bedevil’d, and ufed worfe than Se. 
Bartholomew, at every ftage he had come at— 

‘ —TI'll tell it, cried Smelfungus, to the world. You had: 
better tell it, faid I, to your phytician.’—Reader! didft thou 
ever trayel with our quondam brether, above-named? In fuch. 
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humour did he travel ;—in fuch mood did he write his travels ¢ 
—dnd thus alfo, with the {fpleen and jaundice for his compa- 
nions, did he, whilom, journey through the tortuous regions 
of criticifm: damning and execrating all the way, as the an- 
fraftuous fpirit impelled him along; and sae | nor author, 
nor printer, nor bookfeller, nor bookfeller’s wife! 

With whet difference of difpofition does the fentioental trae 
veller proceed on his journey! ‘Take his own declaration for it: 
‘I pity, fays the happy-tempered Yorick, the man who can travel 
from Dan to Beerfheba, and cry, 'Tis all-barren—and fo it is ; 
and fo is all the world to him who will not cultivate the fruits 
it offers. Ideclare, faid I, clapping my hands chearily toge- 
ther, that was lin a defart, I would find out wherewith in it 
to call forth my affections—If I could not do better, I would 
faften them upon fome fweet myrtle, or feck fome melanchol 
cyprefs to connect myfelf to—I would court their fhade, and 
greet them kindly for their protection—I would cut my name 
upon them, and {wear they were the lovelieft trees throughout 
the defert: if their leaves wither’d, I would teach myftelf to 
mourn, and when they rejoiced, 1 would rejoice along with 
them.’ 

He points out another character, the preud traveller, we fup- 

pofe, though not exprefsly mentioned under that clafs: 
‘ Mundungus, fays he, with an immente fortune, made the 
whole tour; goinz on from Rome to Naples—from Naples to 
Venice—from Venice to Vienna—to Drefden, to Berlin, with- 
out one generous connection or pleafurable anecdote to tell of 
but he had travell’d ftraight on, looking neither to his right hand 
or his left, left Love or Pity fhould feduce him cut of his road. ° 

‘ Peace be to them! if it is to be found ; but heaven itfelf, 
was it poflible to get there with fuch tempers, would want ob- 
jects to give it—Every gentle {pirit would come flying upon the 
wings of Love to hail their arrival—Nothing would the fouls 
of Smelfungus and Mundungus hear of, but frefh anthems of 
joy, frefh raptures of love, and frefh congratulations of their 
common felicity—I nner, pity them: they have brought up 
no faculties for this work ; and was the happiett manfion in 
heaven to be allotted to Smelfungus and Mundungus, they 
would be fo far from being happy, that the fouls of Smelfungus 
and Mundungus would do penance there to ail eternit 

The journey of our fentimental traveller commences with his 
voyage to Calais; where his portmanteau, containing half a 
dozen fhirts and ¢ a black pair of filk breeches,’ furnifhes oc- 
cafion for fome pathetic refleions on the dreits d’aubaine: s— by 
the way, though, coufin Yorick, a‘ black pair’—is not quite 
fo accurately exprefled ; ;—not that we fhould have minded it, if 
you had not repeated ‘the flip, more than once: and talked, 
mMOrcovely 
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moreover, Of a lady’s * black pair of filk gloves.’-——But now, 
while the fz/cwe is pointed at this flip, we would juft hint ano- 
ther correction, equally important—were we but {ure you would 
not miftake the matter, and fuppofe we intended any thing like 
a criticifm. You {mile! thank you, Dear Coz. for the oblig- 
ing /entiment implied in that fmile. Without further hefitation, 
then, take it :—-Why will you deign to adopt the vulgarifms of 
a city mews- writer ? © Jaid at their mercy* ;’ laid what, an egg 
or a wager? ¢ a man who values a good night’s reft will not /ay 
down [what? his pipe or his f{pectacles?] with enmity in his 
heart-— +.’ ¢ But Maria fhould /ay in my bofom { :’ our Readers 
may poffibly conclude that Maria was the name of a favourite 
pullet; and the miftake may be excufable: for how can they 
{uppofe it poffible for one of our firft-rate pens to write fuch 
Englifh?—But, away with thefe pitiful minutia /—Behold a 
nobler object. What an affecting, touching, mafterly picture 
ishere! ’Tis The monk-/cene,—Calais. 

‘ A poor monk of the order of St. Francis came into the 
room, to beg fomething for his convent.—I was pre-determined 
not to give hima fingle fous—button’d up my purfe, fet myfelf 
a little more upon my centre, and advanced up gravely to him: 
there was fomething, I fear, forbidding in my look: I have his 
figure this moment before my eyes, and think there was that in 
it which deferved better. 

‘ The monk, as [ judged from the break in his tonfure, a 
few fcatter’d white hairs upon his temples, being all that re- 
mained of it, might be about feventy—but from his eyes, and 
that fort of fire which was in them, which feemed more tem- 
per’d by courtefy than years, could be no more than fixty— 
Truth might lie between—He was certainly fixty-five ; and the 
general air of his countenance, notwithftanding fomething 
feem’d to have been planting wrinkles in it before their time, 
agreed to the account. 

¢ It was one of thofe heads, which Guido has often painted 
—mild, pale—penetrating, free from all common-place ideas of 
fat contented ignorance looking downwards upon the earth—it 
look’d forwards ; but look’d, as if it look’d at fomething be- 
yond this world. How one of his order came by it, heaven 
above, who let it fall upon a monk’s fhoulders, beft knows : 
but it would have fuited a Bramin, and had I met it upon the 
plains of Indoftan, I had reverenced it. 

‘ The reft of his outline may be given in a few ftrokes; one 
might put it into the hands of any one to defign, for ’twas nei- 
ther elegant or otherwife, but as chara@ter and expreffion made 
itfo: it was a thin, fpare form, fomething above the common 


* Vol. II. p. 62. + Ib. p. tis. t Ib. p, 180. 
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fize, if it loft not the diftin€tion by a bend forwards in the 
figure—but it was the attitude of intreaty ; and as it now ftands 
prefented to my imagination, it gain’d more than it loft by it, 

¢ When he had enter’d the room three paces, he ftood ftii] ; 
and laying his left hand upon his breaft, (a flender white ftaf 
with which he journey’d being in his right)—when I had got 
clofe up to him, he intioduced himfelf with the little ftory of 
the wants of his convent, and the poverty of his order—and 
did it with fo fimple a grace—and fuch an air of deprecation 
was there in the whole calt of his look and figure—l was be- 
witch’d not to have been ftruck with it— 

‘ —A tetter reafon was, I had predetermined not to give 
him a fingle fous.’ 

Are you ftruck with this piece at the firft glance, and before 
you have had a full view of it? We can afiure you, gentlemen, 
it would have touched you more powerfully, had you feen it 
with its <cmpanion*—which is not here at prefent. But look 
again: here are more circumftances that merit your attention: 
« —’Tis very true, faid J, replying to a caft upwards with his 
‘eyes, with which he had concluded his addrefs—’tis very true— 
and heaven be their refource who have no ether but the charity 
of the world, the ftock of which, I fear, is no way fufficient 
for the many great claims which are hourly made upon it. : 

‘ AsI pronounced the words great claims, he gave a flight 
glance with his eye downwards upon the fleeve of his tunick— 
1 felt the full force of the appeal—I acknowledge it, faid I—a 
coarfe habit, and that but once in three years, with meagre diet 
—are no great matters; and the true point of pity is, as they 
can be earn’d in the world with fo little induftry, that your 
order fhould with to procure them by prefling upon a fund which 
is the property of the lame, the blind, the aged, and the infirm 
—the captive who lies down counting over and over again 
the days of his afflitions, languifhes alfo for his fhare of it; 
‘and had you been of the order of mercy. inftead of the order of 
| St. Francis, poor as I am, continued I, pointing at my port- 
manteau, full chearfully fhould it have been open’d to you, for 
the ranfom of the unfortunate—The monk made me a bow— 
but of all others, refumed I, the unfortunate of our own coun- 
try, furely, have the firft rights; and I have left thoufands in 
diftrefs upon our own fhore—The monk gave a cordial wave 
with his head—as much as to fay, No doubt, there is mifery 
enough in every corner of the world, as well as within.our con- 
_ vent—But we diftinguifh, faid I, laying my band upon the 


* The chapter immediately preceding 74e Monk ; to which that chap- 
ter Is an excellent introduction: and fui want of which the piece fuffers 
greatly in our uneqval exhibition. 
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fleeve of his tunick, in return for his appeal—we diftinguith, 
my good Father! betwixt thofe who wifh only to eat the bread 
of their own labour—and thofe who eat the bread of other 
people’s, and have no other plan in life, but to get through it 
in floth and ignorance, for the love of God. 
¢ The poor Francifcan made no reply: a hectic of a moment 
afs’d acrofs his cheek, but could not tarry—Nature feemed to 
have had done with her refentments in him ; he fhewed none — 


-but letting his ftaff fall within his arm, he prefs’d both his 


hands with refignation upon his breaft, and retired.’ 

No wonder that the fenfibility of our traveller was royfed, 
and his foul melted down ate ¢ My heart fmote me, faid 
Yorick, the moment the poor monk fhutthe door. Pfha! faid 
1 with an air of carelefinefs, three feveral times—but it would 
not do: cvery ungracious fyllable I had utter’d, crouded back 
into my imagination: I reflected, I had no right over the poor 
Francifcan, but to deny him; and that the punifhment of that 
was enough to the difappointed without the addition of unkind 
language—I confider’'d his grey hairs—his courteous figure 
feem’d to re-enter and gently afk me what injury he had 
done me?—and why I ufed him thus—I would have given 
twenty livres for an advocate—I have behaved very ill, fad I 
within myfelf; but 1 have only ju‘t fet out upon my travels ; 
and fhall learn better manners as I get along.’ 

If weare to ftop, thus, at every affecting fcene we meet with in 
thefe fentimental travels, we fhall not fpeedily arrive at the end 
of our journey.— But we have not yet done with the good Fran- 
ciican. A little onward, we meet with him again. Yorick, 
before he left Calais, had the good fortune to meet with a fe- 


male traveller, an agreeable widow, who was going to Amiens, 


through which place 4e was to pais, in his rout to Paris; and 
he was happily enjoying the converfation of this amiable crea- 
ture, and, confequently, in a more catholic frame of mind,— 
when the monk again approached. § He was advancing to- 
wards us a little out of the line, as if uncertain whether he 
fhould break in upon us or no.—He ttoyp’d, however, as fcon 
as he came up to us, with a world of frankne!s; and having a 
horn fnuff-box in his hand, he prefented it open to me-—You 
{hall tatte mine—faid I, pulling out my box (wbich was a {mall 
tortoife one) and putting it into his hand—’Tis moll excellent, 
faid the monk; Then do me the faveur, I replied, to accept 
of the box and all, and when you take a pinch out of it, fome- 
times recollect it was the peace-offering of a man who ouce 
ufed ycu unkindly, but not from his heart. 

* ‘The poor monk blufh’d as red as fearlet. M/on Dieu ! fad 
he, preffing his hands together— you never ufed me unkindly.— 
I fhould think, faid the lady, he is not likely. J blufh’d in my 
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turn ; but from what movements, I leave to the few who feef 
to analyfe—Excufe me, Madame, replied I—I treated him moft 
unkindly ; and from no provocations—’ Tis impoflible, faid the 
lady.—-My God! cried the monk, with a warmth of affevera. 
tion which feemed not to belong to hin—the fault was in me, 
and in the indifcretion of my zeal—the tady oppofed it, and I 
joined with her in erp Se was impoffible, that a fpirit fo 
regulated as his, could give offetice to any. 

¢ I knew not that contention could be rendered fo fweet and 
pleafurable a thing to the nerves as I theti felt it.—We remained 
filent, without any fenfation of that foolif pain which takes 
place, when in fuch acircle you look for ten minutes in one 
another’s faces without faying a word. Whilft this lafted, the 
monk rubbed his hortt box upon the fleeve of his tunick ; and 
as foon as it had acquired a little air of brightnefs by the friction 
he made a low bow, atid faid, twas too late to fay whether it 
was the weaknefs or goodnefs of our tempers which had in- 
volved us in this conteft=but be it as it would—he begg’d we 
might exchange boxes—In faying this, he prefented his to me 
with one hand, as he took mine from me in the other; and 
having kifs’d it— with a ftream of good nature in his eyes he 
put it into his bofom-and took his leave. 

‘ J guard this box, as I would the inftrutnental parts of my 
teligion, to help my mind on to fomething better: in truth, [ 
feldotn go abroad without it; and oft and many a time have I 
called up by it the courteous fpirit of its owner to regulate my 
~ own; in the juftlings of the world; they had found full em- 

_ ployment for his, as I learnt from his ftory, till about the forty- 
fifth’ year. of his age, when upon fome military fervices ill-re- 
. Gitited, and'meeting at the fame time with a iilngsiemmnnt in 
the tendereft of paffions, he abandon’d the fword and the fex 
together, and took fan€tuary, not fo much in his convent as in 
himfelf. 

‘ I feel a damp upon my fpirits, as I am going to add, that 
int my laft return through Calais, upon inquiring after Father 
Lorenzo, I heard hé had been dead near three months, and was 
buried, not in his convent, but, according to his defire, in a 
little citetiety belonging to it, about two leagues off: I hada 
ftrong defire to fee where they had laid him—when, upor 
‘pulling out his little horn box, as I fat by his grave, and plucking 
up a nettle or two at the head of it, which had no bufinefs to 
grow there, they all ftruck together fo forcibly upon my affec- 
tions, that I burft into a flood of teats—but Iam as weak as 4 
wofnan 3 arid I beg the world not to fmile, but pity me.’ 

We muft now introduce the honeft, good-natured La Fleur 
to our Reader’s acquaintance, La Fleur is no lefsa —— 
§ 
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than our coufin Yorick’s valet de chambre. But no one can in- 
troduce him with fo good a grace as his mafter : 

‘¢ Tam apt, fays our kind-hearted Coufin, to be taken with 
all kinds of people at firft fight ; but never more fo, than when 
a poor devil comes to offer his fervice to fo poor a devil as my- 
felf; and as I know this weaknefs, I always fuffer my judg- 
ment to draw back fomething upon that very account——and this 
more or lefs, according to the mood I am in, and the cafe— 
and I may add the gender too, of the perfon I am to govern. 

¢ When La Fleur enter’d the room, after every difcount I 
could make for my foul, the genuine look and air of the fellow 
determined the matter at once in his favour; fo I hired him 
firt—and then began to inquire what he could do; but [ fhall 
find out his talents, quoth I, as I want them—befides, a 
Frenchman can do every thing. : 

‘ Now poor La Fleur could do nothing in the world but beat 
a drum, and play a march or two upon the fife. I was deter- 
mined to make his talents do; and can’t fay my weaknefs was 
ever fo infulted by my wifdom, as in the attempt. 

‘ La leur had fet out early in life, as gallantly as moft 
Frenchmen do, with ferving for a few years; at the end of 
which, having fatisfied the fentiment, and found moreover, 
That the honour of beating a drum was likely ta be its own re- 
ward, as it open’d no further track of glory to him—he retired 
a fes terres, and lived comme il plaifoit a Djeu-ethat is to fay, 
upon nothing. 

‘—And fo, quoth Wifdome, you have hired a drummer to 
attend you in this tour of your’s thro’ France and Italy ! Pfha! 
faid I, and do not one half of our gentry go with a hum-drum 
compagnon du voiage the fame round, and have the piper and the 
devil and all to pay befides? When man can extricate himfelf 
with an eguivogue in fuch an ynequal match—he is not ill off— 
But you can do fomething e}fe, La Fleur ?. faid I—Q gu’oui— 
he could make fpatterdafhes, and play a little upon the fiddle— 
Bravo! faid Wifdome—Why, I play a bafs myfelf, faid I— 
we fhall do very well,—You can fhaye, and drefs a wig a little, 
La Fleur?—He had all the difpofitions in the world—lIt is 
enough for heaven ! faid I, interrupting him—and. ought to be 
enough for me—So fupper coming in, and having a frifky Eng- 
lith {paniel on one fide of my chair, and a French valet, with 
as much hilarity in hjs countenance as ever nature painted ia 
one, or the other—I was fatisfied to my heart’s content with 
my empire; and if monarchs knew what they would be at, 
they might be as fatisfied as I was.’ 

And fo they well might; but if monarchs are neceffarily, 
guatenus monarchs, deprived of this ineftimable branch of felf- 
knowlege, what man in his fenfes would with to bind his 
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temples with a diadem ?—Bit what’s in a diadem ? the loftieft 
he.d that wears one is not half fo great a man as PASCAL 
Paotr!—Let us now come down again to the worthy Being 
who could make fpatrerdafhes. 

¢ As La Ficur went the whole tour of France and Italy with 
me, and will be often upon the ftage, I mutt intereft the reader 
a little further in his behalf, by faying, that I had never lets 
reafon to repent of the impultes which generally do determine 
me, than in regard to this fellow—he was a faithful, atiec- 
tionate, fimple foul as ever trudged after the heels of a philofo- 
pher; and notwithitanding his talents of drum- beating and fpat- 
terdaih-making, which, though very good in themfelves, hap- 
pen’d to be of no great fervice to me, yet was | hourly recom- 
penced by the feitivity of his temper—it fupplied all defects—I 
had a conftant refource in his looks in all difficulties and dif- 
trefles of my own—lI was going to have added, of his too; but 
La Fleur was out of the reach of every thing; for whether 
twas hunger or thirft, or cold or nakednefs, or watchings, or 
whatever ftripes of il] luck La Fleur met with in our journey- 
ings, there was no index in his phyfiogromy to point thein out 
by — he was eternally the fame ; fo that if I am a piece of a phi- 
}fopher, which Satan now and then puts it into my head } am 
— it always mortifies the pride of the conceit, by reflecting how 
much I owe to the com plexional philofophy of this poor fellow, 
for fkaming me into one of a better kind. With all this, La 
Fleur had a fmall caft of the coxcomb—but he feemed at firft 
fight to be more a coxcomb of nature than of art ; and before I 
had been three days in Paris with him—he feemed to be no 
cuxcomb at all,’ 

In the coxcomb of nature our good- humoured Traveller per- 
haps intends a compiiment to the whole nation of France. For, 
fovercign'y as eveiv true-born Englfiman may affect to defpife 
the natives cf * Ape and Monkey land,’—it is, after all, no 
unhappy thing to be born a coxcomb. But here is more of La 

leur’s felicity of complexion; and a word er two of his 

maitter’s ; 

‘ The next morning La Fleur entering upon his employment, 
I detiv — to him the key of my portmanteau with an inventory 
of my half a dozen fhirts and filk pair of breeches ; and bid him 
a tien all upon the chaite—get the horfes put to—and defire the 
Sandlor d - come in with his bill, 

‘ Cel un garcon de boane fortune, faid the landlord, pointing 
throug ¢ the window to half a dozen wenches who had got round 

about “La F leur, and were moft kindly taking their leave of him, 


a6 the pofition was leading out the horfes. La Fleur kiffed all 


their hands round and round again, and thrice he wiped his 
eyes, 
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eyes, and thrice he promifed he would bring them all pardons 


« 


from Rome. 
¢ The young fellow, faid the landlord, is beloved by all the 


town, and there is fcarce a corner in Montriul where the want 
of him will not be felt: he has but one misfortune in the world, 
continued he, ‘‘ He is always in Jove.”-—[ am heartily glad of 
it, faid 1,—’twill fave me the trouble every night of putting my 
breeches under my head In faying this, I was making not fo 
much La Fleur’s eloge, as my own, having been in love with 
one princefs or another almoft all my life, and I hope I fhall go 
on fo, till I die, being firmly perfuaded, that if ever I doa mean 
action, it muft be in jome interval betwixt one paffion and an- 
other: whilft this interregnum lafts, I always perceive my heart 
locked up —1 can fcarce find in it, to give Mifery a fixpence; 
and therefore [ always get out of it as faft as I can, and the mo- 
ment [ am rekindled, | am all generofity and good-will again 5 
and would do any thing in the world either for, or with any 
one, if they will but fatisty me there is no fin in it. 

‘ —Bur in faying this—furely | am commending the paffion 
—not myfelf’— ; 

And fo you are, Coufin Yorick : and, to give you pleafure, 
we will add, that, in our eftimation, there never was a truly 
GREAT. man who did not thus think of, and thus feel, the 
happy influence of the CORDIAL paffion! 

In the next chapter the heart of the humane reader will revel 
in all the Juxury of benevolence : 

‘ When all is ready, and every article is difputed and paid 
for in the inn, unlefs vou are a little four’d by the adventure, 
there is always a matter to compound at the door, before you 
can get into your chaife; and that is with the fons and daugh- 
ters of poverty, who furround you. Let no man fay, ** Jet them 
go to the devi!”—’tis a cruel journey to fend a few miferables, 
and they have had fufferings enow without it: I always think 
it bettcr to take a few fous out in my hand; and | would counfel 
every gentle traveller to do fo likewife: he need not be fo exact 
in fetting down his motives for giving them—they will be regi- 
fter’d elfewhere. . 

‘ For my own part, there is no man gives fo little as I do; 
for few that I know have fo little to give: but as this was the 
“e public act of my charity in France, | took the more notice 
of it. 

‘ A well-a-day! faid I. I have but eight fous in the world, 
fhewing them in my hand, and there are eight poor men and 
eight poor women for ’em. 

_* A poor tatter’d foul without a fhirt on, infantly withdrev 
his claim, by retiring two fteps out of the circle, and making a 
difqualifying bow on his part. Had the whole parterre cried 
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out, Place aux dames, with one voice, it would not have con- 
— the fentiment of a deference for the fex with half the 
effect. 

¢ Juft heaven! for what wife reafons haft thou order’d it, 
that beggary and urbanity, which are at fuch variance in other 
countries, fhould find a way to be at unity in this? 

¢ —I infifted upon prefenting him with a fingle fous, merely 
for his polite/fe. 

‘ A poor little dwarfifh brifk fellow, who ftood over-againft 
me in the circle, putting fomething firft under his arm, which 
had once been a hat, took his fnuff-box out of his pocket, and 
generoufly offer’d a pinch on both fides of him: it was a gift of 
confequence, and modeftly declined—The poor little fellow 
prefs’d it upon them with a nod of welcomenefs—Prenez en— 
prenez, faid he, looking another way; fo they each took a 
pinch—Pity thy box fhould ever want one! faid 1 to mytelf; 
fo I put a couple of fous into it—taking a {mall pinch out of his 
box, to enhance their value, as | did it—He felt the weigit of 
the fecond obligation more than that of the firft—twas doing 
him an honour—the other was only doing him a charity—and 
he made me a bow down to the ground for it. 

‘ —Here! faid I to an old foldier with one hand, who had 
been campaign’d and worn out to death in the fervice—here’s 
a couple of fous for thee—Vive Je Roi / {aid the old foldier. 

‘ | had then but three fous left: fo I gave one, fimply pour 
Pamour de Dieu, which was the footing on which it was begg’d 
~——The poor woman had a diflocated hip; fo it could not be 
well, upon any other motive. | 

© Mon cher et tres charitable Monfieur—There’s no oppofing 
this, faid J. _ 

© My Lord Anglois—the very found was worth the money— 
fo I gave my laf fous for it. But in the eagernefs of giving, I 
had overlook’d a pauvre honteux, who had no one to afk a fous 
for him, and who, I believed, would have perifhed, ere he 
could have afk’d one for himfelf: he ftood by the chaife a little 
without the circle, and wiped a tear from a face which I thought 
had feen better days—Good God ! faid I—and I have not one 
fingle fous left to give him—But you have a thoufand ! cried 
all the powers of nature, ftirring within me—fo I gave him— 
no matter what—I am afhamed to fay bow much, now—and was 
afhamed to think, how little, then: fo if the reader can form 
any conjecture of my difpofition, as thefe two fixed points 
are given him, he may judge within a livre or two what was 
the precifefum. | er ee 

‘ I could afford nothing for the reft, but, Dieu vous beniffe— 
Ft le bon Dieu vous beniffe encore—faid the old foldier, the dwarf, 
&e, The pauvre honteux could fay nothing—he pull’d sh a 
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little handerchief, and wiped his face as he turned away—and I 
thought he thank’d me more than them all.’ 7 

Now, Reader, did we not tell thee, in a former Reviews 
(fomewhat lefs than half a century ago) that the higheft excel- 
lence of this genuine, this legitimate fon of humour, lies not int 
his humorous but in his pathetic vein ?—If we have not already 
given proofs and-{pecimens enough, in fupport of this opinion, 
from his Shandy, his Sermons, and thefe Travels, we could pro- 
duce more from the little volume before us.—But we forbear, 
left our good Coufin fhould think himfelf rather injured than 
ferved by the meafure of our commendation; and imagine that, 
at the rate we go on, we may happen to fatisfy the public, by 
giving them a full meal, inftead of whetting their appetites by 
a tafte-—Here, then, we clofe the firft volume: the fecond is 
referved for our next month’s entertainment. 

t> Poor YoricK was living, when this article was fent to 


the prefs. | | G 


The Hiftory of the Colony of Maffachufets-Bay, from the firft Settle- 

"ment thereof in 1628, until its incorporation with the Colony ¢ 
Plimouth, Province of Main, &c. by the Charter of King Wil. 
liam and Queen Mary, in 1691. By Mr. Hutchinfon, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Maflachufets Province. 8vo. 68, 
Richardfon, in Pater-nofter Row. 1760. 





The fame Work continued in a fecond Vilume, from the Charter of 


~ King William and Queen Mary, in 1691, until the Year 1750. 
8vo. 6s. Kearfly, &c. 1767. 


OVERNOR Hutchinfon gives the following fhort view 
of the colony of which he profefles to treat, in the pre- 
face to his firft volume: 

‘ The Maffachutets colony may beconfidered as the parent of all the 
other colonies of New-England. There was no importation of planters 
from England to any part of the continent, northward of Maryland, ex- 
cept to the Maffachufets, for more than fifty years after the colony be- 
gan. In the firft ten years, about twenty thoufand fouls had arrived 
in the Maffachufets, Since then, it is fuppofed, more have gone from 
hence to England than have come from thence hither. Maflachufers- 
Bay, New-Hampfhire, Conneéticut, and Rhode-Ifland, at this day, 
probably contain five hundred thoufand fouls ! | 

* Barbados and the Leeward Iflands owed very much of their growth 
to the fupplies of lumber, horfes and provifions, with which they were 
furnifhed, at the beginning of their fettlements, from this colony, in as 
great plenty as they defired. 

* The addition of wealth and power to Great Britain, in confequence 
of this firt emigration of our anceftors, exceeds all expeétation, ‘They 
left theit native country with the ftrongett aflurances that they and their 
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pofterity fhould enjoy the privilege of free natural born Englith fubjects. 
May the wealth and power of Britain fill increafe, in proportion to the 
increafe of her colonies; may thofe privileges never be abufed; may 
they be preferved inviolate to the lateft pofterity.’ 


Whatever may have been the fecret fprings of K. Henry’s firft 
renunciation of the papal fupremacy, he could never have effec- 
tuated that falutary meafure, had not a general dawn of reafon, 
pervading the gloom of popifh ignorance and oppreffion, ren- 
dered the nation ripe for fuch a daring revolt: and as the firft 
exertion of the human powers was thus direéted to the percep- 
tion of religious truths, fo in the profecution of thefe inquiries, 
Imagination, taking the lead, prepared the way to a!l thofe fa- 
natical reveries which over{pread the nation for the remainder 
of that, and through the following century; until having been 
exhaulted, it fubmitted to the correction of judgment; anda 
Jenitive citablifhment, with fecurity to the rights of private opi- 
nign, took place of the conflict between arbitrary high church 
sambority, and wild enthufiafm. Jew will perhaps contend that 
Henry had any kind intentions in favour of his people, in tranf- 
ferring the fupremacy from the pope to himielf ; and the con- 
fined fpirit and views of the firft reformers, will hardly be fup- 
poled very favourable to civil and religious liberty: yet fo it 
fortunately turned out, that, as Mr. Hume fomewhere remarks 
in his hiftory, we owe thele bleflings primarily (as the human 
means) to the puritans. 

It was to perfons of this clafs that we alfo owe the fuccefsful 
planting of our American colonies. Mr. Hutchinfon remarks, 
that the firft attempts toward fettling the continent of America, 
from views of profit, were feeble and unfuccefsful ; but, what 
profpects of advantage could not accomplith, the oppreffive 
meafures of a miftaken fyftem of policy, at home, brought 
to pals. 


* Favourable accounts (continues Mr. H.) were publifhed of the con- 
tinent, by Capt. Smith and others ; but who would remove, and fettle 
in fo remote and uncultivated a part of the globe, if he could live tole- 
rably at Lome? The country would zffurd no immediate fubfittance, 
and therefore was not fit for indigent perfons., Particular perfons or 
companies would have been difcouraged from fupporting a colony, by 
the long continued expence and outiet, without any return. No encou- 
ragement could be expeied from the public. The advantages of com- 
merce from the colonies were not then forefeen, but have been fince 
learned by experience, Virginia in its infancy was ftruggling for life; 
and what its fate would have been, if the fathers of it in England had 
not feen the rife and growth of other colonies near it, is urcertain. God 
in his providence bringeth good out of evil. Bigotry and blind zeal 
prevailed, among Chriftians of every fect or profeffion. Each denied 
to the other, what all had a right to enjoy, liberty of confcience. = 
this 
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this we muft afcribe, if not the fettlement, yet at leaft the prefent flou- 
rifhing ftate of North America.’ 

Strange to relate, refugees from oppreffion, uniting to culti- 
vate a remote fpot, inftcad of improving their common intereft 
with cordiality ; weakly retarded it, and embarrafled themfelves, 
by violent difputes on mere points of opinion ; fuch as, havin 
always wanted a criterion to be adjufted by, mankind feem not 
to have the leaft right to interfere in, or pretence to decide for 
each other ! 

‘ I'he town and country (fay Mr. H.) were diftraéted with thefe fub- 
tletie , and every man and woman who had brains enough to form fome 
imperfect conceptions of them, inferred and maintained fome other 
point, fuch as thele; ‘* a man is juftified before he believes; faith is 
no cavfe of juftification ; and if faith be before juftification, it is only a 
pafive faith, an empty veflel, &c. and affurance is by immediate reve- 
Jation only.” ‘The fear of God and love of our neighbour feemed to be 
laid by and out of the gueftion.’ 

In this refpect they acted like a brood of chickens, which all 
fly and huddle together for fhelter, when fcared by their com- 
mon enemy the kite; but are no fooner freed from the appre- 
henfions of him, than they fall to fighting among themfelves, 
and endeavour to pick each other’s eyes out. 

Other difturbances equally important, continued to diftra& 
the Mafflachufet colonifts ; among the reft, the ungodly wearing 
of long hair became matter of fore affli€tion. When Mr. Vane, 
afterwards the tamous Sir Henry Vane, went over there, a long 
letter was wrote to him while on fhipboard, by one of the paf- 
fengers in the fame fhip, applauding him for honouring God fo 
far as to /horten bis hair on his arrival in England, from France ; 
and urging a compieat reformation, by bringing it to the pri- 
mitive length and form. 

The profecution of this falutary meafure, fometime afterward 
became the object of a ferious affociation, which Mr. H. has 
preferved, in the following terms : 

“ ;orafmuch as the wearing of long-hair, after the manner of Ruf. 
fians and barbarous Indians, has begun to invade New-England, con- 
trary to the rule of God’s word, which fays it is a fhame for a man to 
wear long hair, as alfo the commendable cuttom generally of all the 
godly of our nation, until within this few years. 

“© We the magiftr tes who have fubfcribed this paper (for the fhewing 
of our own innocency in this behalf) do declare and manifeft our diflike 
and detefiation againit the wearing of fuch long hair, as againft a thing 
uncivil! and unmanly, wherety men doe deforme themfelve:, and offend 
fober and modeft men, and coe corrupt good manners, We doe there- 
fore earneftly entreat all the elders of this jurifdiction (as often as the 
thall fee caufe to manifeit their zeal againit it in their publike admini- 
Reations, and to take care that the members of their iaiies charches 
be not defiled therewith; that fo, fach as thall prove obitinate, and will 
not 
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pot reforme themfelves, may have God and man to witnefs againt 
them. The third month icth day 1649. 
Jo. Endicott, governor 
Tho. Dudley, dep. gov, 
Rich, Bellingham 
Richard Saltonitail 
Increafe Nowell 
William Hibbins 
Thomas Flint 
Rob, Bridges 
(Harvard College Records.) Simon Bradftreet.” 

What mutt have been the forrow of thefe worthy magiftrates, if, 
with the fame difpofitions, they had lived in thefe ruffainly times! 

When once a legiflature undertakes to prefcribe how their 
fubjects are to fafhion the furniture of the infide, and the hair of 
the outfide, of their heads, they become very ferious matters ; 
and this hiftory contains many curious anecdotes of the work- 
ings of the human mind under thefe circumftances. The flames 
of perfecution went near to confume a growing colony ; until, 
as we all know, it even became criminal at laft for old women 
40 have warts, moles, or pimples, on any part of their body. 

This early part of their hiftory is the moft curious and ins 
ftructing to the contemplative reader; as containing the lefs 
known internal tranfactions, before the Maflachufet colony bes 
came of importance enough to attract much notice at home, 
Thefe are carefully related and authenticated ; but muft be re= 
ferred to thofe who chufe to confu]t the hiftory itfelf, As a {pea 
cimen of the work, we fhall prefent our Readers with the inge- 
nious Writer’s general reflexions on the firft fettlers, and the 
Jaws under which they governed themfelves, 

‘ Let us confider the character of our new planters, the ftate and 
condition they were in before they left England, and after their arrival 
in America, and we fhall fee the fource of the peculiarities in their Jaws 
and cuitoms. It has been obferved, that they were diflatisfied not only 
with the ceremonies, but alfo with the rigid difcipline, at that time, of 
the church of England: in this indeed they were not fingular; the 
principal cammonerss, great part of the clergy, and many of the nobt: 
jity, were of the fame fentiments, They muft have had very tender 
and fcrupulous minds, or they would not have banifhed themfelves from 
their dear country, friends, and acquaintance, and laynched into an 
unknown world, rather than fubmit to any thing againft their judg- 
ments and confciences, They profeffed a facred regard to the word of 
God, in the Old and New Teftament, as a fufficient rule of conduct, 
and that they were obliged to follow it, ‘They looked upon the obfer- 
vation of the firft, as well as fecond table neceffary to be enjoined ; and, 
as the conftitution of their churches would not admit of ecclefiaftical 
courts, provifion muft be made for the punifhment of many offences 
here, by the civil magiftrate, which are not offences by the common 
Jaw. Whether every breach of the laws of the firft as well as fecond 
table has not fuch a tendency, by mere example, to difturb the peac¢ 
of civil fociety, as that provifion for the punifhment thereof is neceflarys 
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by fomé authority or other, I need not determine : they thought it had, 
and, upon this principle, they did not choofe fuch punifhments fot 
crimes, as were merely in proportion to their affecting the fafety or 

eace of fociety, a principle upon which the nations of Europe have 
more and thore modelling their criminal laws for féveral ages paft, 
but annexed greater penalties to fome immofalities and impieties than 
had been known in the country they left, determined many others to 
deferve the notice of the civil magittrate, which would have efcaped {t 
in England, and perhaps judged fome ations criminal, which to minds 
lefs fcrupulous would have appeated indifferent*. The generality of 
the colony being very near upon a level, more than common provifion 
was neceflafy to enforce a due obedience to the laws, and to eftablith 
and preferve the authority of the government; for, although fomé 
amongft them had handfome fortunés, yet in general their eftates were 
{mall, barely fuffitient to provide them houfes and neceflaty accommo- 
dations; a Contempt of authority was therefore next to a capital offence, 
The country being new and uncultivated, the utmoft induftry, oeco- 
nomy, and frugality were neceffary to their fabfiftence, and laws, with 
heavy penalties, to enforce the obfervance of them, ‘They were in the 
midft of favages, whofe numbers were much greater than their own, 
and were under continual alarms and apprehenfions of danger; and a 
ftri& difcipline could not be difpenfed with. If we add, that they were 
at their full liberty, the troubles in England taking off, from the colo- 
nies, the attention of the fevéral fucceflions of fupreme power there, for 
near thirty years together ; from all thefe circumftances, we may pretty 
well account for all the peculiarities in the laws of the colony. _ 

© In that branch of law, more efpecially, which is diftinguifhed by 
the name of crown law, they pfofeffed to have no regard to the rules of 
the common law of England, They intended to follow Mofes’s plan, 
as has been obferved, but no farther tha is was of a moral nature +; 





* * The character, which the colony acquired by the ftri¢tnefs and 
feverity of their laws, induced many perfons of pious minds to come 
over themfelves, and others to fend their children for education, many 
of whom remained here. Pennfilvania, by a greater latitude in theit 
fyftem, have drawn inhabitants in much greater proportion. Our an- 
teftors valued themfelves upon being a colony for religion. Penn had 
ho other motive to found his colony than human policy,’ | 

+ ‘ They did not go the length of the Brownifts, who are faid to 
have held, ‘ that no prince nor ftate on the earth hath any legiflative 
power, that God alone is the Jawgiver, that the greatcft mag#ftrate hath 
no other power but to execute the laws of God fet down in {cripture, 
that the jadicial laws of Mofes bind at this day all thé nations of the 
world, as much as ever they did the Jews.” Baylie. 

* Roger Williams faid, that ‘ although they profeffed to be bound by 
fuch judicials only, as contained in them moral equity, yet they ex. 
tended this mora! equity to fo many particulars, as to take in the whele 
judicial law, no lefs than tlie rigideft Browni'ts.” dem. 

2 Although they did not go to this extreme, it muft be allowed they 
did not keep within the limits they profeffed as their rule. They were 
chargéd with holding it to be the duty of the magiftrate to kill all ido- 
aters and hereticks, even whole cities, men, women, and children. from 


ane 


. the command of the Ifraelites te root out the Camaanites. faem.” 
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and -bligatory upon all mankind, and perhaps they did not, in many 
inftances, err in judgment upon the morality of actions, but their grand 
miftake lay, in {uppofing certain natural punifhments, in every ftate, 


-alike proportioned to this or that particular kind of offence, and which 


Mofes had obferved ; whereas fuch punifhments are and ought to be go- 
verned by the particular conftitutions and circumftances of the feveral 
kingdoms and ftates where they are applied; and although they were 
undoubtedly well fitted to the ftate of the ancient Ifraelites, and the 
great end of punifhment, viz. the preventing the like offences, could 
not, it may be, have been otherwife fo well affected, yet they were by 
no means obligatory upon other ftates whofe conttitutions or circum. 
{tances differed ; and other ftates have, therefore, contirually more or 


lefs varied from them. Idolatry, was the fin which eafily befet the If- 


raelites, and it was neceflary to make it a capital offence. Perhaps, if 
it fhou!d be thought proper to prohib.t idolatry in China, at this day, 


the fame penalty might be neceflary, and yet not fo in New-Englard., 


“ Murder *, fodomy, witchcraft, arfon, and rape of a child under ten 
years of age, were the only crimes made capit | in the colony which 
were Capital in England, and yet, from the miltaken principle I have 
juft mentioned, their laws were more fanguinary than the Englith laws; 
for many offences were made capital here, which were not fo there. 
The firit in order, being a breach of the firfl command in the deca- 
logue, was the worhhip of any other God befides the Lord God. Per. 
haps a Roman catholic, for the adoration of the hoit, might have come 
within ths law. Afier the miferable indians fubmitied to the Englifh 
Jaws, {pecial provifion was made, by another law, that if any of them 
fhould powow or perform outward worfhip to their falfe gods, the 
powower (who was their pricfl) fhould be fined five pounds, and others 
prefent twenty fhilings each, The Indians have been punifhed, upon 
the latter law, but I never met with an inftance of a profecution of any 
Englithman, upon the former. 

* To blafpheme the holy name of God, Father, Son, or Holy Ghoft, 
with direét, exprefs, prefumptuous, or high-handed blafph: my, either 
by wilful or obftinate denying the true God, or his creation or govern- 
ment of the world, curfing God, or reproaching the holy religion of 
God, as if it was a politic device to keep ignorant men in awe, or to 
utter any other kind of blafphemy of the like nature and degree, was 
alfo made capital, :, 

‘ Man-ftealing, from Exodus xxi. 16. was alfo capital. 

* So was adultery with a married woman, both t: the man and we- 
man, although the man was fingle, and fevera] have fuffered death 
upon this lawt. Male adukery with an unmarried woman, was not 
capital, 

‘ He 





* « Homicide was either murder, excufable homicide, or juftifiable. 
They did not make the diftin@tion of manflaughter from murder, The 
benefit of the clergy was of popifh extiact, and burning in the hand 
with a cold iron appeared to them a ridiculous ceremony. ; 

+ * Philo places the command againft adultery before that again 
murder.— There was a pretty extraordinary inftance of a profecution for 
adultery in the year 1663. Mr. N. P. a young merchant, had been in- 
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* He who was convicted of wilful perjury, with intent to take away 
the life of another, was to fuffer death, from Deut. xix. 16. This 
crime may well enough be denominated murder, and yet, a wilful per- 
jury, by which a man’s life is in faét taken away, was never made ca- 
pital in England. Many offences are made fo, which feem to be in- 
ferior in their guilt and confequences to the public. The difficulty of 
conviction may be one reafon, and the difcouragement, it would fome- 
times be, to witneffes to give their teftimonies, another and ftronger 
reafon, in vindication of the common law. In this inftance, the Maffa- 
chufets law agreed, I take it, with the civil law, the laws of Scotland 
at this day, and of many other ftates in Europe. 

« A cnild above fixteen years of age, that curfed or fmote his father 
or mother, uvlefs provoked by crucity and in its own defence, or .un- 
chriftianly negle&ted in its education, and alfoa ftubborn and rebellious 
fon, according to Deut. xxi, 20. upon conviction, were ta fuffer death. 
There have been feveral trials upon this law. I have met with one 
conviction, but the offender was ref:ued from the gallows by order of 
the king’s commiffioners in 1665 *. 


* High 





timate with a merried lady of one of the firft families in the couatry, 
After her hufband’s death he married her. After they had lived together 
three or four years, a profecution was begun againit both of them, for 
adultery in the lifetime of the firfthufband. They were both committed 
to prifon, and feparately brought upon trial for their lives, The court 


‘and jury were favourable to the hufband, and acquitted him of a capital 


offence, probably becaufe he was not at the time charged a married 
man. ‘The wife likewife met with a favourable jury, and they found 
her alfo not guilty; but the court, who thought otherwife, refufed the 
verdict, and the caufe was carried before the general court, where the 
very narrowly efcaped, the whole court determining that there was proof 
of a crime which approached very near to adultery, but in favor ot life 
fhe was difcharged.’ : 

* © In the firtt draught of the laws by Mr. Cotton, which I have feen 
corrected with Mr. Winthrop’s hand, divers other offences were made 
capital, viz. 

* Prophaning the Lord’s day in a carelefs or fcornful negle& or con- 
tempt thereo’, Numbers xv. 30 to 36. 

‘ Reviling the magittrates in higheft rank, viz. the governor and 
council, Exod, xxii. 18. 1 Kings xxii, 8, 9, 44. 

‘ Defiling a woman efpoufed. Deut. xxii. 23 to 26. 

“ Inceft within the Levitical degrees. 

* The pollution mentioned in Levit, xx. 13 to 16. 

‘ Lying with a maid in her father’s houfe, and keeping it fecret untit 
fhe was married to another. Exod. xxi. 16. 

* The punifhment by death, is erafed from «ll thefe offences by Mr. 
Winthrop, and they are left to the difcretion of the court to infli& other 
punifiment fhort of death. 

* trom the fame prejudice in favour of Ifraelitifh cuftoms, a fondnefs 
arofe, or at leaft was increafed, for jignificant names far chiltren. The 
three firlt that were baptized in Bofton church were, Joy, Recompence, 
and Pity, The humour fpread. The town of Dorcheiter, in particular, 

was 
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‘ High treafon is not mentioned *, Before they had agreed upon 
the body of laws, the king’s authority, in England, was at an end, 
Confpiracy to invade their own commonwea!th, or any treacherous pers 
fidious attempt to alter and fubvert, fundamentally, the frame of their 
polity and government was made 2 capital offence. 

‘ Rape, it was left to the court to punith with death or other grievous 


punifhment, at difcretion +. No judge would defire to have a capital 


panithment left to his difcretion, and it may be doubted whether, in 
any cafe, it can be of public utility, 


* Several offences were capital upon a fecond conviction, as the re. 


‘turning of a Romifh prieft into the jurifdiction, after banifhment upon 


the firlt conviction. The law was the fame with refpect to quakers 
alfo. 


¢ The denial of either of the books of the Old and New Teftament, 
which were all enumerated, to be the written and infallible word of 


‘God, was either banifhment or death, for the fecond offence, at the dif- 


cretion of the court, and, what is very extraordinary, an inhabi:ant who 
was guilty of this offence upon the high feas, was made liable to the 


penalty. 


¢ Burglary and theft, in a houfe or fields, on the Lord’s day, were 
capital upon a third conviction. Thefe were all the offences which they 
made capital. 

* Larceny or theft, was punifhable by fine or whipping, and reftitu- 
tion of treble the value, and theft-boot, by a forfeiture of the value of 
the goods to the government. 

* The penalty of drunkennefs, was ten fhillings, exceffive drinking, 
three ewes and four pence, tippling above h:If an hour, halfa crown, 
profane curfing and fwearing, ten fhillings, and if more than one oath 
at a time, twenty fhillings. 

* I have feen a letter, dated about the year 1660, wherein a gentle- 
man writes to his friend in London, that ‘ he had lived feveral years in 
— and never faw a perfon drunk, nor ever heard a profane 
oath.” 

‘ The penalty of profanation of the Sabbath, was ten fhillings t: 

* Fornication, might be punifhed by enjoining marriage, by fine or 
corporal punifhment ; and a freeman, for this offence, might be dil 
franchifed upon conviction ||. 





was remarkable for fuch names, Faith, Hope, Charity, Deliverance, 


. Dependance, Preferved, Content, Prudent, Patience, Thankful, Hate- 


evil, Holdfaft, &c. Many of which at this day are retained in families, 
in remembrance of their anceftors.’ | 


* « In 1678, when complaints were made againft the colony, it was 
by law made capital.’ 


+ ‘ Rape was not capital by the Jewifh law, and for that reafon it 
was not fo for many years by the colony law.’ 

t¢ * When exception was taken in England to the laws, that, relative 
to the Sabbath, rettraining perfons fiom walking in the ftreets or fields, 
was one ; but although their charter was in danger, they refufed to make 
any alteration in the law.’ 


| ¢ Exodus xxii. 16, 17. caufed fome doubt whether fine or corporal 


punifhment was to be inflifted for fornication. I have feveral manu- 
dgripts on both fides the quettion.’ 


© Idlenefs, 
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© Tdlenefs, was no fmall offence ; common fowlers, tobacco-takers, 
ond all other perfons who could give no good account how they fpent 
their time, the conftables were required to prefent to the next magi- 
ftrate, and the feleétmen of every town were required to overfee the fa- 
milies, and to diftribute the children into claffes, and to take caie that 
they were employed in {pinning and other labour, according to their age 
and condition. 

‘ Contempt of authority, was punifhed with great feverity, by fine, 
imprifonment, or corporal punifhment. 

‘ Leffer offences, as all breaches of the peace, and alfo every offence 
contra bonos mores, where there was no determinate penalty, the court, 
before which the offence was tried, punifhed at difcretion. 

‘ They had a law againft flavery, except prifoners taken in war. 
Negroes were brought in very early among them*. Some judicious 
perfors are of opinion, that the permiffion of flavery has been a public 
mifchief, 

‘ Their laws concerning marriage and divorce was fomewhat fin- 
gular. I fuppofe there had been no inftance of a marriage, lawfu'ly 
celebrated, by a layman in England, when they left it. I believe there 
was no inftance of marriage by a clergyman after they arrived, during 
their charter, but it was always done by a magiftrate, or by perfons 
{pecially appointed for that purpofe, who were confined to particular 
towns or diftrifts. Ifa miniiter happened to be prefent, he was defired 
to pray. It is difficult to aflign a reafon for fo fudden a change, efpe- 
cially as there was no eftablifhed form of the marriage covenant, and it 
muft have been adminiftred. many times, in the new plantations, by 
perfons not the moft proper for that purpofe, confidering of what im- 

ortance it is to fociety, that a fenfe of this ordinance, in fome decree 
facred, fhould be maintained and preferved+. At this day, marriages 
are folemnized by the clergy, and althouch the law admits of its being 
done by a juftice of peace, yet not one in many hundred is performed 

by them tf. 
‘Ia 


* ¢ Joffelyn mentions three or four blacks in Mr. Maverick’s family 
at Noddle’s-Ifland in 1638,’ 

+ * The Scotch writers tell us, thet by their Jaws it is not neceflary 
marriages fhould be celebrated by a clergyman, that the confent of 
parties, fignified before a magiftrate, or only before two witnefles, and 
without confummation, will make a marriage valid.’ 

t ‘ The publication of the banns was very early required, and no 
magifrate, or other perfon fpecially authorized to join perfons in mar- 
riage, had authority to do it before the parties had been publifhed ac- 
cording tolaw. The fame law was renewed under the province char- 
ter, and after more than a huadred years experience, has been found 
very beneficial ; there have been inftances. but they are rare, cf young 
?—0 going to New-Hampihire, where licences to marry are granted 

y the governor. As thefe inftances have been, many of them, vet fer 
the moft reputable caufes, their example has had but little infucrice. 
Perhaps, in a few years, the people of England wiil be equally wel} fa- 
tisfed with the provifion made by the Jate marriage a, and no bedy 
will be at the pains of a journey to Scctland, to avoid conformity to its 
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‘ In matters of divorce, they left the rules of the canon law out of 
the gucition ; ; with velpedt to fome of them prudently enough. I never 
heard of a fepar: ition, under the firlt charier, a men/fa et thoro. Where 
it is practifed, the innocent party often fuffers more than the guilty, 
In general, what wou'd have been caufe for fuch a feparation in the 
fpiritual courts, was fufficient, with them, for a divorce a vinculo. Fe- 
male adultery was never doubted to have been fufficient caufe; but 
male adultery, after fome debate and confultation with the elders, was 
judged not fufficient. Defertion a year or two, where there was evi- 
dence of a cetermined defign not to return, was always good caufe; fo 
was cruel ufage of the hufband. Confanguinity, they fettled in the 
fame degrees as it is fettled in England, and in the Levitical laws. It 
is faid, a man may give his wife moderate correction without expofing 
himfelf to any penalty in the law; our legiflators had more tender fen- 
timents of thi, happy ftate, and a man w ho truck his wife was liable to 
a fine of ten pounds or corporal punifhment: a woman who {track her 
hufband. was liable to the fame peualties *. 

‘ Inteflamentary matters, the county courts had jurifdiction by law F. 
In the beginning, they fo far followed the civil law, as to confider real 
eftates as mere donxa, and they did not confine themfelves to any rules of 
diftribution then in ufe in England, and which, afterwards, were more 
fully eftablifhed by the ftature of diftributions. ‘They confidered the 
family and efate iu all their circumftances, and fometimes afligned a 
greater portion to one branch than ancther; fometimes they fettled all 
upon the widow; in other cafes, afligned the whole eftate to the admi- 
niflrators, or to any relation who would undertake to fupport or pro- 
vide for the family, and pay certain fums to the children when they 
came to age or marriage. All this feems to be neceflary in a new plan- 
tation, where mot people {oon fpent what little perfonal eftate they 
had, in improvement upon their lands, When they eftablifhed a ge- 
neral rule, they conformed very near to the rules refpecting perfonal 
eftate in England, only they gave the eldeft fon a double portion f, 
aud in the real eftate, the widow generally was confidered for her dower 
only, but till, according to the circumftances of the eftate and family, 
the court would confider the widow, and allow her a greater or lefler 
part, and enjoin her to take care of the children unable to provide for 
them{elves, in proportion to what fhe received, ‘They had no law for 
the difribution of the eftates of perfons dying infolvent; however, as 





Upon Mr. Dudley’s bela appointed prefident of the colony, &c. 
1686, he publifhed an order of council, authorizing and ices 
miviflers and juftices of the peace, the order fays, “ to confummate 
marriages,” after three {cveral times publication or licence from the 
prefident or deputy.’ 

* « This feems to leave the wife to the mercy of the hufband, who 
ordina:ily muft have paid the fine himfelf, or fuffer her to be whipped.’ 

+ © In the reign of Henry the feventh, it was faid by Fineux, that 
the jurifdiction of the {piritual court in matters teltamentary was but 
lately introduced by cuitom,’ 

t * From Deuteronomy xxi. 17. This law of Mofes extended as 
well to real as perfonal eftate, and perhaps had as great weight as either 


the civil law, or the peculiar circumfances of a new country. 
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executors and adminiftrators were not beid to prefer in payment one 
debt to another, whether by j Juc dgment, bond, or fimple coatra&t; the 
uf al way wa:, for acreditor of an infolvent perfon tO ap; ly to the ge- 
neral court, to appoint commuffioners to examine the clans, and alfo 
to difcover the eftate by examming upon oaih, &c, and cach creditor 
was paid in proportion *. The common law was altered with refpect 
to fee-fimple citates, al they defcended to every child, It feems very 
natural to fuppofe, that eftates in fee tal would defcend in ike manner, 
except fo far as the entail limited or cut the fee, as in gavelkind all the 
fons take as heir of the body. Notwithflanding this, the confiruction 
of a general tail was (uch, that the heir at common law took as heir of 
- body, to the exclufion of the other children, ‘T'rattors and felons 

ight difpofe of their eftates, real and perfonal, by will, after fentence, 
a if they died inteitate, diitribution was made as in other cafes, there 
being no forfeitures. They held their lands, as of the manor of Euf- 
Greenwich, in the county of Kent, in free and common focage, and 
not in capite, nor by knight fervice. They itrangely fuppoied that 
focage-tenure included all the properties and cufloms “of gaveikind, one 
of which is, ‘* the father to the bough, the fon to the plough ¢,.” God 
having forbad the alienation of lands from one tribe to another in the 
commonwealth of Ifrael, fo among the firlt laws of the colony it was 
provided, ‘* that no free inhabitant of any town fhould fell the Jands 
al'otted to him in the town, but to fome one or otier of the free inha- 
bitants of that town, unlefs the town gave confent, or refufed to give 
what others offered without fraud,” This law could not continue lon 
in force. All the valuable ends were anfwered by making lands liable 
to pay taxes upon them to the town where they lay, though the lands 
be not the property of the inhabitants. 

‘ They made provifion, by temporary laws, for the charges of go- 
vernment. ‘This was done for divers years in the mott equitable way, 
by affefing every inhabitant in p:oportion to the profits of his whole 
efiate real and perfonal, and his income by any ways and means what- 
foever. ‘This is practicable only in cafes where the taxes are not very 
heavy. By ismpotts, excifes, and other duties, taxes are infenfibly paid, 
Which if proportionably laid upon every individual, and paid in one 
fum out of an annual income, would be thought intoler:ble. The 
clergy, at all times, have been exempt from all taxes for their perfons 
or eflates under their own improvement, not merely becaufe this was 
agreeable to the Levitical lawf, but becau/e they depended upcn 


a 
”™ 





About the year 1680, a law was made to enable the county 
couris to appoint commulioners to examine claims to the eftates of per- 
fous dyin g infolvent, and to ditribute ta proportion to tie Creditors.’ 

t 6 Ps to what Is objected again pertons condemned making wuls, 
&c. we conceive it to be according (oO cur patent and its original, Viz. 
that of Fat-Greenwich according unto Which, as we COnceive, not- 
on i:hftanding the father’s crime, yet the children are to poffeis the 

tite,” Mafa. Recerds.’ 

“t * Upon occatien of fome difputes with the clergy at Rome, a me- 
morial was prefented, in which was th’s maxim, ** That the cle: ‘gy 
ought to contribure to the fupport of the fate, let the Old S'eftament 
fay what it will.” Spirit of Laws. 
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the people from year to year for their fupport, and whatever was added 
to their annual expence by a tax, fo much muft have been added by the 
people to enable their minifters to pay it. After the year 1645, im- 

ofts and exercifes were introduced. Where the officers are annually 
elected by the people, one great objection againft fuch duties, viz. the 
influence fuch officers may have upon the people’s liberty, in other 
elections, can have no place. 

‘ Their military laws, at firft, were more fevere, every perfon being 
required to appezr in arms, in order for military exercife, once every 
month, Some few perfons in public office were, only, excepted. This 
was afterwards leflened to eight times in a year, and at length to four. 
Every inhabitant was to be furnifhed with arms and ammunition. A 
few months aétu:l fervice againft the Indian enemy in Philip’s war, 
made better foldiers, than all their exercife at home had done in forty 

ears. 

wa Upon the divifion of the colony into regiments, colonels and lieut. 
colonels were appointed to each regiment. This Jailed but a fhort 
time ; ever after they had one field officer only to every regiment, a 
ferjeant major ; and a major-general for the whole. He was chofen by 
the freemen. ‘The officers of the feveral companies, ordinarily, were 
chofen by the companies refpectively, and prefented to the general court 
for their approbation.’ 

The Author explains in a clear manner the following tranf- 
actions of the colony, the objects of which enlarging, muft be 
already known to thofe who are converfant in Englifh hiftory : 
thefe therefore will prove moft interefting to the inhabitants of 
that colony, ina local view. ‘The relations of their difputes 
and wars with the Indians confift, as ufual, of furprizes, houfe- 
burnings, and fcalpings. 

In the preface to this fecond volume, Mr. H. complains of 
the Jate riots on account of the ftamp-act ; in which the popu- 
lace broke into his houfe, deitroying and fcattering his furni- 
ture, books, and papers. ‘The materials of this hiftory, he in- 
forms us, lay abroad in the {treet and in the rain for feveral 
hours ; and the moft valuable were loft: by which difafter, the 
latter part of this hiftory was prevented from being fo circum- 
ftantial as was intended. If the hiftory of fo recent a period lay 
open to imperfection from the common accidents of life, we 
may conjecture what the records of remote ages muft have fuf- 
fered from the revolutions of human affairs, and the alternate 
changes of prevailing parties. 

This fecond volume is in a great meafure occupied by the al- 


‘tercations between the governors and aflemblies, on points of 
privilege, the fettlement of the governor’s falaries, and the more 


material object of paper currency; the injudicious extenfion of 
which occaiioned much apprehcnfion for the confequences. Mr. 
H. has likewife given an entertaining and circumftantial ac- 
count of the reduction of Louifburgh, in 1745, which being 
the Dunkirk of North-America, had almoft put a ftop to 3 
courfe 
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courfe of trade in thofe parts. We have likewife a relation of 
aitumult at Bofton on account of fome men imprefled there by 
Commodore Knowles, then on that ftation. If fuch riots are 
illegal, preffing is no more juftifiable : the coloniits in the end 
obtained a releafe of the prifoners. 

Mr. H. clofes his hiftory with the following judicious remarks 
on the prefent ftate of the trade of Maflachufets-Bay : 


¢ We fhall finifh this fecond part of our hiftory with a few remarks 
upon the trade of the province at this day, compared with its trade in 
1692. 

‘ The other governments of New-England, fixty or feventy years 
aco, impcrted no Englifh goods, or next to none, direétly from Eng- 
land; they were fupplied by the Maffachufets trader. Now although 
our trade with Great Britain, upon the whole, is fuppofed to caufe no 
addition to our wealth, yet, at leaft fo far as we are the channel for 
conveying fupplies of goods to the other colonies for their confumption, 
a benefit undoubtedly accrues. New Hampfhire, by their convenient 
fituation, were induced to become their own importers in a great mea- 
fure fome years before the alteration of ourcurrency. They made their 
returns by thipping lumber, &c. eafier than we did. At prefent, they 
probabiy import Englifh goods equal to their confumption, Conneéti- 
cut, until we abolifhed our bills of credit and theirs with them, conti- 
nued their trade with us for Englifh goods, but foon after turned great 
part of their trade to New-York, and fome perfons became importers 
fron: !ngland. ‘They foon difcovered their error. The produce of 
New-York: is fo much the fame with that of Connecticut that the Maffa- 
chufets market will always be the beit. The importer finds it more 
difficult to make his returns to England from Conneéticut than from 
the Matiachuicts. Conneéticut trade therefore foon returned to the ftate 
it had formerly been in. 

‘ Rhode-Ifland, in part, became their own importers alfo, which 
they ttl] continue. 

‘ For the other colonies on the continent. Between South-Carolina 
and the Maflachufets, there never has been any confiderable trade. The 
chief benefit from that colony has been the affording freights for our 
fhips in the European trade. 

‘ North-Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, the Jerfeys and Penfylvania, 
until within 20 or 30 years, ufed to furnith us with provifions for 
which we paid them in Weft-India and fometimes Englith goods and 
with our own produce and manufactures. Philadelphia of Jate is be- 
come the mart for the grain of great part of Maryland, which they ma- 
nufacture into flour and fupply the Maffachuiets, Rhode-Ifland and 
New-Hamphhire, and take little or no pay in return but money and 
bills of Exchange. It feems agreed that the fouthern colonies as far as 
Virginia are defigned by nature for grain countries. It behoves us 
therefore, either like the Datch for the other nations in Europe, to be- 
come carriers for them with our fhipping, or to contrive fome articles 
of produce or manufacture for barter or exchange with them, rather 
than in vain to attempt raifing to more advantage than they do, what 
nature has peculiarly formed them for, 
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‘ Our trade with the Weft-Ind.a Iflands was much more profitab'e ta 
us, from the beginning of King William’s to the end of Queen Anne’s 
war with France, than at any time fince. Ever fince the peace of 
Utrecht it has been continually growing worfe, Barbados required 
then, more northern produce than it does now. The other iflands, ex- 
cept Jamaica, have very little increafed their demand. From the growth 
of che northern colonies and the new methods of living, the produce of 
the ‘flands is more than double the price it ufed to be. Perhaps tea and 
coffee, alone, caufe as great confumption of fugar as all other ufes, to 
which it was applied, did formerly, The produce of the northern co- 
lonies is as low in the iflands as ever it was. Formerly their demand 
for northern produce not only afforded us in return, rum, fugar and 
molaffes fufficient for our own confumption, but left a furplus which, in 
war time efpecially, every year gave freight to fhips trom Botton to 
England, and paid our debts there or procured a fupply of goods from 
thence, whereas, at this day, the whole fupply of northern produce to 
the Britifh iflands will not pay for one half the Weft-India goods con- 
fumed or ufed in the northern colonies. The trade to the Dutch colo- 
nies, it is true, is fince increafed, and our goods from time to time find 
their way into the French iflands, fometimes through the Dutch, at 
other times, when French neceflity calls for them, by permiffion or 
oiher contrivances, and by this means we are able to procure the Wett- 
India goods we want for our confumption over and above what we can 
obtain in pay for our produce from our own iflands. Britain herfelf fuf- 
fers, with her northern colonies, and pays dearly by the advanced price 
of jugar, rum, &c, The Welt Indians, notwithftanding, are conti- 
nually endeavouring to reftrain our trade with the foreign iflands and co- 
Jonies. If they could take of our produce as much as we have cccafion 
for of theirs it would appear lefs unreafonable, or if, by our trade with 
tie foreign colonies, the price of the produce of our own iflands had 
fallen beiow the former rates they might have colour for complaint ; 
but when the vent for northern produce by means of the great increafe 
of the northern colonies, bears no proportion, from any one of them, 
to what it did formeily, and yet the produce of the iflands is double the 
price it was formerly, and their eftates raifed to more than five times 
the value, it muft be unreafonable to burden not only the inhabitants of 
the northern colonies but of Great Britain alfo with a ftill further ad- 
vanced price of Welt-India goods, and all to aggrandize the Weit-India 
planters. Such a burden would infallibly be the effect of a rigid exe- 
cution of the laws retraining or incumbering our trade with the French 
and Dutch colonies. Lut this is notall. If our trade with the foreign 
colonies be fupprefied and our fupplies of Weit-India goods are con- 
fined to our own iflands, the balance above what they require of cur 
produce, muft be paid them in filver and gold or exchange upon Erg- 
land, either of which mutt leflen our returas to England, and will pro- 
bably lefien our confumption of their manufaGures. Charlevoix fays 
the French of Canada live well if they can get fine cloaths, if not they 
retrench from the table to adorn the perfon. I think the Enolifh colo- 
nilts would rather abate fiom their drefs than from their punch, tea, 
coffee, &c. . 

‘ If the queftion be, which is moft for the intereft of the Britifh do- 
minions in generat, to reitrain the French American wade or ww pive ‘ 
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ail poflible encouragement, it muft be given in favour of encourage- 
ment. The fpeedy fettlement of this vaft continent is geverally fup- 
pofed to be advantageous to Great-Britain, Every new houfe, new 
farm and new fubject adds to the confumption of Britith manufa‘tures. 
Nothing more contributes to this fpeedy fettlement than a vent for the 
lumber, a great help in clearing the Jands near the fea and upon navi- 
gable rivers, and for provifions the produce of fett'ements when made. 
But, on the other hand, admit that raifing the price ot Weft-India pro- 
duce tends to increafe the number of plantations in the iilands, yet thofe 
plantations, although more valuable, will never bear any proportion in 
number to the plantations and fettlements upon the continent, and the 
increafe of white fubje&ts will be fill lefs in proportion, Blacks eat and 
drink nothing and wear next to nothing of Britith manufaCure. 

‘ There has been a great alteration in our trade with Great Britain, 
At the beginning of this period, and till within 30 or 40 years patt, 
merchants and manufaorers in Enoland fhipped goods upon their own 
accounts, which were fold here upon commitlion, and although there 
was appearance of profit from the iaes, yet, by the lofs upon returns, 
moft adventurers in a courfe of years were great lofers. Difcernng 
perfons in London, when they faw a man going deep into trade to the 
colonies, would pronounce him thort lived, 

‘ The trade is now upon a more certain footing for the people of 
England. Few goods are fent to be fold upon commiffion. ‘The ma- 
nufafturer depends upon the merchant in England for his pay. The 
merchant receives his commiffion and generally agrees with his corre- 
fpondent, for whom he is in advance, in the colonies, that after fix or 
nine months credit, if payment be not made, intereit flall be allowed, 
Bad debts muft be expected more or !efs upon all extenfive trade. Per- 
haps they are not more frequent in the colonies than among the iike 
number of traders in England, 

‘ The cod and whale fifhery are in a more flourifhing fate than for- 
merly. The veffels.employed in cod fifhing have been more numerous, 
but they were fmall fhallops and one of the {chooners now employed in 
that fithery take as much fifh in a feafon as two fhallops ufed to do. 

‘ The French are fuppofed to maintain a fitherman at lefs expence 
than the Enplifh. Pe it io, the Englith catch and make their fith at iefs 
expence than the French notwithftanding. Five or fix well-fed Marbie- 
head or Cape-Ann men catch as much fith as ten or twelve meagre 
French men in the fame time. ‘Tire French find their account in taking 
what they call their muid or mud-fifh when the Enelifh cannet. This 
is owing to the vent which the French markets afford for that fort of 
fifth, In what they call a fedentaire and wea fhore fifhery we fhall 
always outdo them, unlefs the ports of the other nations in Europe as 
well as thofe of the French fhould be fhut againft us, If every family 
in Britain fhould make one dinner in a week upon New-lingland cod 
fifh it would caufe an amazing increafe of the confumption of Briuth 
manufactures. 

‘ It is certain that before the war of 1744 the French fifhery de- 
dined. They ufed to go trom Louifburgh to Canfo and buy the Eng- 
Ith fifh for the French European markets, becaufe it came cheaper to 
them than they could catch and make it, 
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* The increafe of the confumption of oil by lamps as well as by di- 
vers manufactures in Europe has been no {mall encouragement to our 
whale fifhery. The flourifhing ftate of the ifland of Nantucket muft be 
attributed to it, The cod and whale fifhery, being the principal fource 
of our returns to Great Britain, are therefore worthy not only of pro. 
vincial but national attention. 

‘ Formerly the trade to Newfoundland was valuable, The increafe 
of the northern colonies has carried from us great part of the fupplies 
we ufed to make, Our late-began commerce with Nova Scotia is va- 
luable, but will not compenfate for this lofs. 

‘ ‘lhe manufacture of pot-afh promifes great benefit to the colonies, 
Tt is to be wifhed, they may meet with no difcouragement. Frauds in 
package and adulteration cannot be of any long continuance. The 
leat that can be done by every government, where it is manufactured, 
is a Jaw to compel cvery perfon to fet his name and the name of the 
town where he lives upon the cafk in which he packs his pot-afh. This 
will go a great way towards preventing fraud. Should the Rufia 
traders combine to underfell thofe who import from America, yet it 
will be confidered that the Ruffia trade is drawing every year from the 
nation a large balance in bullion, whereas the increafe of imports from 
the colonies only tends to an increafe of national exports, and the body 
-of the nation will combine againit the Ruffia traders, 

‘ I remember one advantage from paper money. Upon the depre- 
ciation, from time to time, the wages of feanien and the rate at which 
coafting veffels and others were hired did not immediately rife in pro- 

ortion to the rife of filver and exchange with London and other parts 
of the world. We were thus Jed to employ our veffels as carrieis to 
and from many parts of the continent, the Weft-Indies and Europe, 
becaufe we let them upon cheaper freight and hire than any other coe 
Jony would do. The war in 1744 gave a turn to this part of bufinefs, 
but we may learn from what happened then, without any premeditated 
plan or defign, what we are capable of, viz. navigating our veffels, 
efpecially if further improvements be made in the conitruction of them, 
with fo little expence as, like the Duich in Europe, to become carriers 
for America. ‘The edvantege, in this particular inftance, of the reduc- 
tion of the price of labour fhews us what improvements might be made 
in other branches of trade and manufaGure if ever it fhould be reduced 
in proportion to the price in Eurepe, compared with the price of the 
neccilaries of life. 

* It was hard parting with a free open trade to all parts of the world 
which the Maflachufets carried on before the prefent charter. The 
principal aéts of parliaments were made many years before, but there 
was no cuftomhoute eitablithed in the colony, nor any authority anxious 
for carrying thofe acts into execution. Jt was feveral years after the 
new charter, before it was generally obfeived. If we are under no 
ether obligations, we certainly enjoy and cannot fubfift without the 
protection of our mother country, over our trade at fea, our perfonal 
eflate afhore, the territory itfelf, our liberties and lives. It is owing, 
in a great meafure, to the taxes, duties and excifes, the confequences 
of an enormous load of debt, that the manufaétures in England come 
cearer co us than thofe of other countries. Great part of this debt was 
incurred by our immediate protection. Shall we think much of fharing 
in 
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‘) the burden when we have been fo great fharers in the benefit ? 
There is no way in which we can more effectually contribute to the 
national relief chan by fubmitting to regulation and reftraints upon our 
trade, and yet no way in which fhe fhould be fo little fenfible of it. 

¢ {t has been the general voice that our trade to Great Britain fhould 
be contraéted, and that our inhabitants fhould be employed in the fame 
kind of manufactures we import from thence, the materials for moft of 
which we have or may have within ourfelves. 

‘ The great creator of the univerfe in infinite wifdom has fo formed 
the earth that different parts of it, from the foil, climate, &c. are 
adapted to different produce, and he fo orders and difpofes the genius, 
temper, numbers and other circumftances relative to the inhabitants as 
to render fome employments peculiarly proper for one country, and 
others for another, and by this provifion a mutual intercourfe is kept up 
between the different parts of the globe. It would be folly in a Virgi- 
nian to attempt a plantation of rice for the fake of having all he con- 
fumes from the produce of his own labour, when Scuth-Carolina, by 
nature, is peculiarly defigned for rice, and capable of fupplying one 
half the world. Old countries, ftocked with people, are ordinarily beft 
adapted to manufatures. Would it be the intereft of New-England, 
whilft thin of people, to turn their attention from the whale, cod, mac- 
kere! ard herring fithery, their lumber trade and fhip-building, which 
require but few hands compared with many other forts of bufinefs, to 
fuch manufaétzres as are now imported from Great Britain, or to take 
their fons from clearing the land and turning an uncultivated wildernefs 
into pleafant and profitable fields, and fet them to fpinning, weaving 
and the like employments? [do not mean to difcourage any perfons 
who cannot improve their time to greater advantage from employing 
themfelves and families, in any branch of manufature whatfoever. 
Idlenefs is the certain parent of vice. Induftry, introduced, will ordi- 
narily tend to produce a change of manners. A general philanthropy 
will induce us to delight in and contribute to the happinefs of every part 
of the human race, by which we curfelves are no fufferers ; the ftate 
from whence we fprang and upon which we ftill depend for protection, 
miay jufily expect to be diftinguifhed by us, and that we fhould delight 
. = contribuie to its profperity, beyond all other parts of the 
globe.’ 

It is hoped our brethren on both fides will co-operate in pro- 
moting that good underftanding in which their mutual interefts 
confift ; and which will always render them fuperior to the at- 
tempts of their common enemies. N 
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A Second Letter to the Author of the Confeffional: containing Re- 
marks on the Five firft Chapters of that Book. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Whifton, &c. 


HE fame fpirit and temper that appeared in the Firft Let- 

ter, of which we gave an account in our laft number, are 

very obfervable likewife in the Second. ‘The Letter-writer fre- 
gucntly charges the author of the Confeffional with wilful and 
deliberate 
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deliberate mifreprefentation; nay, fuch is the obliquity ang 
perverfencfs of his difpofition, if we believe this Author, that 
be cannot write fairly. 

In regard to the point in difpute, viz. whether fub(cription 
to articles of religion, and the eftablifhment of confeffions of 
faith and doctrines, in proteftant churches, be juflifiable or not, 
—though the Letter-writer, in our opinion, advances nothing 
that is fatisfactory, yet what he fays is often {pecious and plau- 
fible. It muft be confefled likewife, and every impartial en- 
quirer will readily allow it, that he has pointed out fome mif- 
takes which the author of the Confeffional has fallen into, in 
hiftorical matters ; and which, though they aficct not the main 

ueftion, certainly deferve his attention. 

We fhall lay before our Readers fome of the Letter-writer’s 
remarks, leaving them to judge of their weight and importance, 

The author of the Confeffional begins his fecond chapter 
with confidering the claim of a right to eftablifh confeffions as tefts of 
orthodoxy in proteftant churches. “Vhe Letter-writer obferves, that 
he does not tell us what he means by thefe confeffions efta- 
blifhed as tefts of orthodoxy ; whether the terms of admiftion 
to communion with the church, or the terms of being admitted 
to officiate as minifters in it: that he wanders from one to the 
other in great confufion, by ftudioufly avoiding to diftinguih 
the feveral relations in which every Chriftian ftands. With re- 
gard to that primary one which is betwixt Chrift and a man’s 
own confcience, no power on earth hath naturally any thing to 
do. The intercourfe is purely fpiritual; man cannot believe 
to falvation by proxy, nor can another’s good works be made 
over tohim. But then, man’s falvation being the purchafe of 
Chrift, who hath commanded, as the ordinary means to be en- 
titled to this falvation, that a man Lelieve and be baptized, a fe- 
cond relation, our Author fays, rifes to every Chiiftian, betwixt 
himfelf and the church, by whofe miniftry he is to be taught 
the faith, and admitted to the privileges which Chrift hath pur- 
chafed, and united to the fellow-members of that body, of 
which Chrift is the head. And as this Chriftian fociety muft 
exift within the hmiis of fome one or more ftates, whether it 
be engeuraged by them, or difcouraged, every Chriftian hath 
duties incumbent upon him with relation to that particular ftate 
in which he lives: if perfecuted, he is commanded by the 
-apoftles, who were under thefe circumftances, fo be fubjedt to | 
- principalities and powers, to obey magifirates, Sc. if protected and 
encouraged by them in the profeflion of the fame faith, religion 
_alters not civil relations; the fame duties are required, nay, 
with a ftronger obligation, rather doing them firvice, becanfe thy 
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So that although a man mutt anfwer to God for his own 
ith, yet he muft be fubject to the judgment of the church, 
whether his faith is fuch as will qualify him for admiffion into 
+ And to infer that upon proteftant principles every man is @ 
cuurcH to bim/elf, is abfurd; unlefs he is felf-fufficient to 
reach himfelf, to baptize himfelf, to hold communication with 
himielf, &c. &c. ; 

«Every church, continues our Author, or number of perfons affem- 
bling for Chriftian worfhip and difcipline, hath a right to judge for it- 
fif, who are intitled, according to the rules of the gofpel, to commu- 
sicate with it, and who not. It may judge wrong; but it bath a right 
to jadge as well as it can: elfe heathens and Mahometans mutt be ad- 
mitted, if they defire it. This community, or they who are appointed 
w act in its name, may alfo lay down further rules, which expediency 
fems torequire, and all her members think lawful. You think that 
their grevicus confent foould be bad. But as human nature is fuch, that 
it will often be denied for flight reafons, why may not their fub/equent 
compliance be fufficient ? and why fhould they deny it in fuch a cafe? 
Cannot the time, the place, the office of worfhip, indifferent modes, 
rules of cifcipline for fufpenfion, excommunication, receiving penitents, 
be otherwife eftablifhed ? How then will any of them ever be efta- 
blithed ? If, of two perfons qualified for communion, one infifts on fuch 
athing being done at the communion, another on its being omitted, 
how is the church to behave? Miuft not the majority determine, and 
ought not the minority to fubmit, as far as in conicience they can? If 
any member change his mind, mutt the terms of communion be changed 
as often? But fuppofing the majority, with their guide or guides, think 
rules highly expedient, though not neceflary, which a minority, dif- 
pofed to be members, think unlawful, what is to be done? In my opi- 
nin fuch rules ought to be enacted, difpenfed with, or laid afide, ac- 
cording to the degree of benefit apprehended from them, or the num- 
ber of perfons diffatisfied with them, or various other circumflances, 
which may incline prudent perfons one way or another. Here is much 
room to miftake; and there fhould be much charity and mildnefs on 
both fides. And indeed, on whatever point the difference is, the diffa- 
tisfied minority fhould be allowed to form churches for themfelves in the 
belt manner they can. And they, who cannot help efteeining one an- 
other hereticks or fchifmaticks, (which opinion may be formed, whether 
jaily, or wrongfully, without malevolence,) fheuld live together in 
ncighbourly kindnefs, and as much mutual efteem as they can. 

‘ Further, under this fecond relation, if any be defirous of being a 
teacher in the church, he mutt be fubjecét to tie judgment of its yover- 
hors, Whether he be qualified for that ofiicc, apt to teach, Chriltian 
aliemblies ought to have fuch minilters as will initruct chem fuitably to 
What the people, with the advice of thofe who are authorized to com- 
mifion their minifters, take to be the neceflary or important doctrines or 
Cuties of the Chriftian profeftion ; to advance their progrefs in Chriitian 
knowlege and practice, and to guard them by proper arguments and ad- 
monitions againit the oppolite errors and fins. And therefore they have 
arieht to be affured, by fome fit method, as far as may be, that their 
duniters are d fpofed to infrut them in this manner. Elfe an epifpocal 
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proteflant congregation might be obliged to have a quaker or a Popith 
prieft for its minifter, And one fit method of giving fuch affurance jg 
fubfcribing articles or confeffions containing fuch dottrines and duties, 
So that to confound baptifmal confeflions and minifterial examinations 
together, is to perplex the queftion ; unlefs mi/k and /rrong meat are the 
fame thing, and every Chriftian, who hath faith enough for admiffion 
into the church, hath therefore proficiency enough to be an inflrugtor 
in it. 

‘ Further yet, as this Chriftian fociety muf exift within the limits of 
fome one or more particular ftate, it bears a third relation to that parti. | 
cular {tate under which each Chriltian fociety hall live. If difcouraged 
and perfecuted by it, flill the members of this fociety are commanded tq 
abey the magiftrates—fuffer <urong—pray for them—and pay them tribute: 
if protettea by them, they are rather to do them Service, becaufe they 
are faithful; and in return to the ftate for its protection and encourage. 
ment, the church, or that Chriflian fociety fo protected and encovraged, 
ought particularly to inculcate fuch gofpel truths as the itate thinks the 
occafions and circumftances of the times particularly require. But to 
infer from Chriit’s fpiritual kingdom, that the civil magittrate hath no ( 
right to expect this fervice from a church, or Chriftian fociety, protected 
by him; and that his Chriftian fubjets ought not to pay it, becaufe 
Chrift is their oaly lawgiver, is to confound all the three relations; and 
to conclude from a man’s being accountable to Chrift only for his faith 
and obedience, that therefore we mutt not believe and practife fome doc. 
trines of Chrift, decaufe the church recommends them when occafions 
peculiarly call for our attention to them; and // fuch belief and prac. 
tice fhonid be of fervice to the magiltrate and the peace of the commu. 
nity. Surely thofe who would fubfcribe to the whole Bible, unlefs they 
meant by fuch general fubfcription to evade the doétrines taught init, 
can have no objeGtion to fubfcribe any part of it. 

‘ And when the ftate is become Chriitian, it may, on finding the ge 
nerality of Chriftian churches within it to be fuch as it approves, and 
to be willing that the ftate fhould, for the fake of order and uniformity, 
exercife in their behalf a proper fhare of the powers which they had hi- 
therto exercifed feparately amongift themfelves, it may form them intoa 
naticnal church, on nearly the fame conditions of communion and m- 
niftry which they had practifed before, And if it partly fettles on the 
minifters, and paitly allows private perfons to fettle on them, a com 
petent allowance, where is the injury done? And why may not the 
whole bedy of the people be confidered as confenting to fuch an eccle 
fiattical ettablifament, as well as to the civi! ettablifhment, though they 

‘ may thick that feveral things in both might be mended ? If they think 
there are things in the former, with which they cannot in confcience 
comply, they will ftill be at liberty to diffent from you. You have 
joined together, in one, two fuppoiitions quite unconneéted, as if they 
were infeparable. Jf, tay you, the church of England hath a righ ts 
Jax her own terms of communion, and in confequence of that to fecure the 
obedience of her members by temporal rewards and puncfements—but wt 
can a right to the latter be a confequence of a right t» the former: 
The terms of communion with a national church may be fixed and ella 
blifhed by law: yet no perfon be rewarded for complying with theo 
or punifhed fur not complying with chem, or fubjected to any wi 
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vantages On account ofthem. By fome of the payments made by dif- 
fenters to the fupport of our eftablifhed church, they are few or none 
of them fafferers, becaufe they bought the eftates, out of which they 
make thofe payments, fo much the cheaper; or if they were given 
them, they had no right to them without the burthen upon them. The 
legiflature lays the rett of the payment on them for what it not only 
takes to be beneficial, but what really is beneficial to the public; as 
undoubtedly fo good an eftablifhed religion as ours will be owned to be 
on the whole, even by fuch as in fome points diffent from it. If tri- 
bute, which includes the public charges of religion, was to be paid by 
Chriftians to their pagan princes, will they refufe it to Chriftian princes 
for the fervices of Chriftian religion ? They cannot expect the legiflature 
to eftablifh any mode of it but what the community approves moft: and 
therefore all fhould not only acquiefce in the maintenance of it, but 
think itan advantage. It may alfo in fome cafes, and in ours, be an 
advantage, not only to the public, but in the end to diffenters them- 
felves, that they are reftrained from public offices, to prevent the dan- 
ers of fuch evils as have happened, of a much more grievous nature 
than this reftraint can be. Or, fuppofing it a difadvantage to them 5 
yet many perfons are reftrained in many cafes from what they have by 
nature an equal claim to with others, for the fake of an apprehended 
greater good to the community, arifing or expeéted from it. In all 
thefe cafes a legiflature may miftake; and fo may they who think 
it miftakes. When miftakes are evidently difcovered, they fhould 
be rectified: but while a doubt remains, the prefumption lies on the 
fide of the legiflature. And fuppofing it to be wrong, perfons ought to 
becontent with lefs than Utopian perfection, 

‘ But it muft be further obferved, that fuch reftraints, even fuppofing 
them blameable, are no more punifhments in ecclefiaftical than in civil 
cafes. They are only precautions ; and, with us, gentle ones, whe- 
ther prudent or not. Precautions imply only a danger; punifhments a 
crime. The former ought always to be moderate; the latter juft. 
Punifhing a perfon for acting according to the judgment of his con- 
fcience, when he doth no injury, public or private, is unjuft: and 
though it were not, yet punifhing him for it, even when he doth in- 
jury, beyond the exigency of the cafe, would be unjuft. It may be faid 
indeed, that if a man hath a right to do another any wrong, he hath an 
equal right to do him a greater ; and fubtle arguments may be brought 
to prove it. But plain common fenfe will not readily admit fuch a 
maxim: nor will human fociety be in a better condition by eftablifhing 
It: for, in confequence of it, the lawfulnefs of great feverities will be 
much oftener concluded from that of {mall ones, than the unlawfulnefs of 
finall ones from that of greatores, And therefore it is not a difcrete 
plea, that éf rhe church of England may fecure hex felf by temporal penal- 
ties, however flight, the church of Portugal may Jecure herfelf by tortures 
and death, 

* But all that your wanderings have led and forced me to fay con- 
cerning diffenters from the communion of a church, is wide from the 
fpecial point propofid by you, the terms of admiffion to the miniftry in 
achurch. ‘To that therefore [ return: and having already fhewn, that 
there is a right of fixing thefe both in particular and national churches, 
Tneed cnly add, that excluding a man from being a minifter in a con- 
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gregation, where he hath no right to be one, is not punifbing him: fry 
though he fpent his time and his pains with a view to it, he knew all 
the while that his profpect was but conditional. And though admitting 
him is indeed rewarding him, as the labourer is rewarded by his hire 
furely' it is not unequitable, that the people, or the public, thoul 
give a recompence to one, who in their opinion promotes right notions 
and practice, while they refufe it to one who in their opinion labours to 
miflead them.’ 

The Author of the Confeffional fays, if the Church’s autho. 
rity were vigoroufly exerted and applied in all cafes, (as it | 
ought to be if the authority be real) and if, on the other hand, 
the people be diligent and careful in fearching the fcriptures 
every one for himfelt, (as all proteftants agree they ought to 
do) the confequence would moft probably be, that the far 
greater part of honeft and fenfible Chriftians would be excluded 
from the communion of every church which has an eftablithed 
confeffion. 

‘ The church’s authority, of which you fpeak, replies our Letter. 
writer,, is that of framing and fettling confeffions of faith and dofrine for 
all her members 3 avd initead of exerting and vigoroufly applying it in 
all cafes, fhe ought to exert it in none where fhe is not commiffioned. 
There are numberlefs queftions in which the church hath no right to 
decide, or give her judgment: but fhe ought to give it, and act upon 
it, in cafes to which the fcriptures dire&t, admiffion to bapsifm, and 
commiffion to teach; in thefe cafes fhe thinks fhe hath a right to exer- 
cife this authority; for Chrift having commanded his apoftles to ga 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoft* ; and {aid that he that believeth and is bap. 
tized fhall be favedt; they infer that belief is a qualification for «d- 
miffion to bapuim ; that the candidate for baptifm, if a capabie fubjedt, 
is to give a fatisfaétory account of his faith before he can be admitted 
into the church, for which there muft be fome rule of judging; and 
that inftruction in the neceffary points muft therefore ordinarily go be- 
fore belief, though it be fubmitted to the private judgment of the cxn- 
didate; and then if he belicves, he may be baptized{. A {criptural 
right they alfo think they have, in trying the qualifications of every one 
who is a candidate for the paftoral office, being direéted t» Jay hands 
Suddenly on no man|\|; to prove him whether he be aft to teach, holding 
Saft the faithful word, as he hath been taught, that he may be able by 
Sound doctrine, both to exhort and to convince the gainfayers §. Ot this 
therefore they who are to give the commiffion are to judge. And if 
this be done in forms generally agreed on and publicly known, it is 1a- 
ther an exertion of &éndnefs in the church than of authority, to which 
none are compelled to fusicribe; but fouch as are convinced, and do it 
evillingly and sx animo, are allowed to be qualified as teaehe:s, and afe 
not fuvjected to the arbitrary judgment or caprice of the ex2miner 
Such church authority, in both inftances, is only one motive (0 
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believe the docirine which fhe profefles; and each perfon will apply it 
to afift his own judgment, as far as he thinks it needful and right. 
And thefe eftablithed confeflions (of which the apofile’s creed is one} 
mult have been very unfortunately formed, if they would have excluded 
the far greater part of honett and fenfible Chiiftians from the commu. 
nion of every church in Chriftendom. But I rather fear that many of 
thofe whom you call bone? and Jenfible Chriftians would not have beer 
deemed or thought Chriitians at all, not having faith fufficient to qua- 
ify them for baptifin by the aniverfal judgment of the whole pet of 
Chriit. 

¢ You indeed believe there is fearce one of thefe confeffions, to which 
a knowing and a thinking Chriftian can affent in all points *. tis well 
that we are not bound to believe as you believe; tor under the term 
thefe confeijions the apofties creed muft be comprehended, which fhews 
that his combination is prefumptuous enough, And if you are one of 
thefe hoxe/? and Jenfible, knowing and thinking Chrittians, as 1 fuppofe 
you conceive yourielf to be, what but the {pint of contradiétion, which 
fo violently pofleffes vou, could move you to be fo angry with @ certain 
writer in the Daily Gazetter of Sept. 30, 1766, for pronouncing, that 
the author of the Confeffonal cannot, confifrent with bis principles, be a 
member of any eftablifoed church +, ‘viethinks you fhould rather have 
taken it for a compiiment: though I by no means think it one. If this 
cenfure is falfe, how do you prove that you are, confiftent with your 
own principles, a member of any eftabl:fhed church ? You do not ate 
tempt it: but labour to excute yourfelf for not being fo. You fpeak 
(preface, p. 1.) of a orcat prelate, as vulnerable only in point of bis con- 
formity to the church of England. You iay in your book, p. 244. that 
confiftency requires the opponents of the high churchmen to withdraw from 
the church of England, and bear their teftimony againft her in deeds, as 
well as words. You endeavour to thew, throughout your whole book, 
that eilablifhed churches, as fuch, are unlawful. Of which of them then 
can you, ccn/iffently with your principles, be a member? And how is 
merely affirming that you Cannot, a fulminating cenfure? But you are 
fo apt to fulminate cenfures againft others, that you fancy nobody can 
mean to treat you with milinefs. On this cecafion you introduce (for 
what purpofe 1 cannot fee, unlefs it be to enable you to {neer at a per- 
fon of whom you know nothing) a faying of Lord Clarendon, ‘* fie 
who will profes all the opinions held by the molt ancient fathers, and 
obferve all that was praétifed in the primitive times, cannot be of the 
communion of any one church in the world.” Eilay, fol. 1727, p. 226. 
What his lordfhip particularly meant, or whether he faid true, or mif+ 
took, is not worsh inquiring. You are certainly fecure from be:ng ex- 
communicated on the account which he mentions, and have not been 
threatened on any other. You go on to fay that you profe/s cordially to 
believe whatfvever the apoftles taught, and are defircus to obferve what- 
ever was pradifed in the firft Chriftian churches Jettled by them, fo far as 
jouw can Gifcover it in the feriptures. So dowe. Waich underilands 
them belt, the reader mutt be lett tojudge, They required belief be- 
fore baptifm, and for that purpofe interrogated the candidates : rhey 
required paitors fhouid be proved, whether they were apt to teach, 
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before they were commiffioned to preach: / do the fame. The par. 
ticular forms of confeffion, or probation, which they ufed, we know 
not; but we have taken cave to preferve thofe which we can difcover 
from the earlieft antiquity, or, in imitation of the apoftles, when new 
doubts arofe, to determine them, noi by private judgment fingly, but 
in due conjusétion with the deliberating judgment of the governors of 
the church. Yox deny that any confeffion, or any determination fhould 
be made, but every man be left to determine for himfelf; and on fuch 
determination to claim baptifm and orders. Whois the mott apof- 
tolical ?” 

No church, fays the author of the Confeffional, can have a 
right to eftablifh any doctrines, but upon the fuppofition that 
they are true.—That is, replies the Letter-writer, in the judg- 
ment of the eftablifhers they muft be fuppofed to be true; but 
from the fallibility of their judgment they may in fact be other- 
wife; yet this will not deftroy their right to ufe their judgment 
in this cafe. 3 

* If religion be neceffary to a ftate, fays he, the rulers of the ftate 
muft give it public fupport; but in fuch manner as to injure no one, 
They can fupport religion no otherwife than by fupporting what they, 
in their refpective ftates, think the true one. If they miftake which 
that is, ‘they will make a wrong exerci/e of their right. In ftri€tnefs of 
fpeech, no man hath a right to do wrong: yet a man, having a right 
to make a will, may /ega/ly make a very unreafonable and blameable 
one. And a judge, having a right to pafs fentence in a caufe, may /egally 
pafs a very erroneous one. He hath authority, and it 1s his duty to decree 
according to the beft of his underftanding. If he errs, it is a misfortune 
incident to the prefent ftate of things: if he doth not decide accordin 
to the beit of his ability, God will punifh him. And the like is the 
cafe of rulers in regard to religion. They have no power to require 
from others the profeffion of religious doftrines, which thofe others do 
not believe. This would be invading the moft facred of all privileges, 
But they have a rightful power to attract the notice of their fubjects to 
fuch doétrines as they think important to the public, by providing that 
they fhall be publicly taught; and to fee that the perfons whom they 
employ for teachers be, as far as can be known, really difpofed to 
teach them. Whether they aflure themfelves of this, by fub{criptions 
to an eftablifhed form of words, or by declarations made by each of 
them in his own words, is not effentially different: though the former 
feems to be the more equal method, and lefs liable to abufe, both on 
the fide of candidates for orders or benetices, and of thofe who ad- 
mitthem. ‘The legiilature doth not in either cafe izzo/2 a confeffion of 
belief on the perfons concerned, as Dr, Stebbing hath Jong ago fhewn, 
but only informs itfelf, fo far as is needful, what their belief is, in or- 
der to know whether they are in that refpedt fit for the office to which 
they defire to be admitted.’ 

Every party, in every proteftant ftate, fays the author of the 
Confeffional, has, by turns, made fome attempts to have their 
religious tenets eftablifhed by public authority. In every ftate 
- fome one party has fuccecded ; and having fuccecded, impofes 
its 
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its own confeffion upon all the reft; excluding all diffenters 
from more or fewer of the common privileges of citizens. 

‘ The common privileges of citizens, replies the Letter-writer, are 
protection of lives, liberties, and property ; to places of traft, influence, 
honour, and profit, none can be entitled, but upon the terms of th: 
community:—If then (fays he) there be a party attempting to hav2 
their religious tenets eftablifhed by public authority, who, although, ér 
hypothef, they do not condemn the confeffion now eftablifhed, yet will 
never be contented, in the opinion of one of their own ftiends, (Rapin, 
in his Differtation on Whigs and Se till they have totally de- 
ftroyed the whole chutch of England, and have given proof of it in 
their folemn league and covenant; all lovers of truth, peace, and reli- 
gious liberty, muft endeavour to reftrain fuch intolerant difturbers of 
the public tranquillity, within fuch bounds as not to leave them the 
power of trampling on the common rights of mankind, by deftroyin 
our prefent happy conftitution. You acknowledge, (p. 55, in the cian 
that the Weftminfter confeffion, which hath all along been the favourite 
ay bangery one, afctibes the fame authority to the church, that the 

rt part of our z2oth article doth. And though feveral of the diffenting 
minifters, in 1727, refufed to fubfcribe that confeffion, it doth not ap- 
pear that they fcrupled this part of it. And therefore you have no right 
to acquit them, while you condemn us: but we have gtound to appre- 
hend, that had they power, we fhould fuffer at leaft as much, perhaps a 
great deal more, from their exercife of church authority, than they do 
now from ours. You give us another inftance of Calviniflical intole- 
rance, at the fynod of Dort, in banifhing the remonftrants, This, 
however intended, is no cenfure on the church of England, which dif- 
claims their principles and their practice.’ 

The author of the Confeffional blames the trimming meafures 
of Tillotfon and Burnet in matters of religion, and afks, when 
were they ever known to fucceed? and where were they ever 
known to conciliate the mind of any one of thofe unreafonable 
zealots, to whofe humour they were accommodated ? 

* I doubt not, replies the Letter-writer, but the minds of thoufands 
of zealots have been conciliated by the mears of Tillotfon and Burnet. 
And it is evident to every one, except mea deeply prejudiced, that the 
temper of the clergy of this generation is unfpeakably milder than of 
thofe of the laft. What would you with thofe two prelates had done? 
You are difpleafed at what they did: yet you acknowledge, in the next 
page, that doing more was impracticable, and fome thought attempting 
it might have endangered the government. And very likely it would, 
as the friends of the late king were waiting to have this handle given 
them; and the abolifhing epifcopacy in Scotland by K. William, in 
favour of prefbytery, would have made the endeavours of thofe pre- 
lates, of reforming the church, if impradently perfifted in, liable to 
mifinterpretation, as,if their fcheme was to undermine the church of 
England, and by degrees let in the prefbytery. That thofe bifhops 
could not have been more oppofed while they lived, or vilified fince 
they died, if they had vigoroufly promoted, at all adventures, what you 
call a reformation, is notorioufly falfe. ‘They would have been much 
more oppofed while they lived ; and they are now, and have long been, 
Riv. March, 1768. generally 
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ecnerally efteemed: your being able to produce on ly two poor inftances 
to the contrary is a ftrong proof of i jt, But what would wife and good 
men have faid of them, if by attempting at a'l hazards, what they bad 
Jenfe enough to perceive was impracticable, they had brought back flas 
very and popery ? 

‘ Here you honour Bifhop Burnet with a new note, added in your 
fecond edition, in which you call him @ truly wife and goo d prelate, af- 
ter you had been deferibi sing him as jullifying fub{cmption aeainit his own 
convictions, and deferting “the re oem tion, avhich Le was concious was 
very much wanted, Out of a ty imyinin Ig Cb mplaifance to the times. Had 
this been intended, in your fecond ec ition, asa kind of recantation of 
the injury you had done him in the firft, 1 fhould have applauded the 
ingenvoulnels of it: but in that cafe you ‘would have fo ened your text, 
as we'l as added your note. And the note itfIf will open your defign 
In writing it; notto do juflice to Bifhop Burnet, bat to renew your 
Injuries egaintt Archbithop Wake. which neither truth, time, nor the 
friendly admonition of the learned and worthy perfon you mention in 
pone preface, hath been able to conquer. To this end you inform us, 

that yg Burnet hoped King George [. would complete the reforma- 
he and eftablifh a confidence and correfpondence with the PROTESTANT 

id RI bBe Men churches abroad. ‘One reafon of the mer “Arepaers of 
thet hopes you give, is. that, foon after, ‘Dr. William Wake was pro- 
moted to the fee of Canterbury; and we rather chefe to eftablifh a confi» 
eeuce and correfpon dence with the vopisu Gaxuican church, than with 
the PROTESTANT REFORMED churches, either at home or abroad. At 
the very time that he endeavoured to perfuade the popi/h Gallican church 
to break with the bifhop of Rome, and unite with us againtt popery, 
(which furely was no crime in a proteftant archbifhop,) there was an 
eflablifhed confidence and correfpondence between him and the re- 
formed’ churches abroad, as appears by his letters to Le Clere and 
Jablonfki. ‘To the former, (in a letter dated April 1716.) he exprefles 
very warmly his affections for them, his abhorrence of the thought of 
confidering them as no churches, and his defire of their union with the 
church of “Eng ‘land; which he fays he would purchafe at any rate. . - 
That he mutt be blind who {ees not Low much this would conduce to 
the fecurity of our religion, and even to the converfion of the falfely 

-alled catholics of the Roman church. And at the conclufion of thie 
topic he breaks off in this manner: ‘* Put this, to me, ever delightful 
fubje&t, of union of the re! formed churches among themfelves, carries 
me Sethas than it ought,” His letter to the other is dated May 1719. 
Jablonfki had confu' ted him about tre ating with the papilts for an union 
with them; which he difieades, as they w ill never yicld it but on terms 

of fubmiiien to their tyranny ; ‘and fays he, ** God banifh far from our 
minds fo deiire€tive and fo {candalous a nickedeel t lf you have any 
fpark of ingenuoufnefs and candour, or love of truth and juftice, in 
ycur nature, you muft blufh for your treatment of Archtithop Wake: 
and the reader muft be convinced that no love of truth or reformation 
but an gg oe hatred and malice, has guided your pen in this pete 
‘formance. Mittake calls for charity ; malice for abhorrence.’ 
‘ ‘Thus have \ we given full fcope and place to fome of the prin- 
cipal arguments urged by this able Writer.—For ourfelves, we 


‘have not fcrupled ‘to declare our fentiments in favour of 
ceule 
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caufe efpoufed by the author of the Confeflional; but our pri- 
vate opinions are nothing to our Readers. I hey have a right 
ty know what is advanced on the other fide of the queftion ; 
and we defire nothing more than to manifeit_ our impartiality, 
by procuring, for each party, as far as in us lies, a fair and full 


hearing at the bar of the IMPARTIAL PuBLIC. R> 
. 





A new Introduction to the Sindy and Knowledge of the New Tefta- 
ment. By Edward Harwood. 8vo. 5s. Becket, &c. 1767. 


HE ingenious Author of this Volume tel!s usin the pre- 
T face, * that aiter he had finifhed a tranflation of the New 
Teftament, fome of his learned friends judged, that fuch a 
work as the prejent, might be very proper to introduce it to the 
world, In purfuance, headds, of this repeated folicitation and 
advice, I digefted into a regular feriecs, the obfervations [ had 
made in the courfe of my ftudies, and entreat the reader’s fa- 
vourable and candid acceptance of them.’ 

There have been feveral publications made, in diiferent 
views and forms, to affift us in the fludy of the feriptures : 
fome of thefe are too voluminous to be of ufe to the generality 
of Chriftians ; others are confined to one, or two, among the 
various fubjects on which inftruction 1s wanted, in order to at- 
tain the end propofed. It appears, therefore, to us, that Mr, 
Harwoed has done a piece of fervice to the Chriftian world, in 
the volume with which he here prefents us, and which he in- 
forms us will fhortly be followed by another, confiiting of cri- 
tical obfervations, explanatory remarks, accounts of cuftoms 
and ufages mentioned, or alluded to in the New Teftament, 
with other ufeful topics. He acknowledges obligaticns to his 
father-in-law, the late Dr. Chandler, alfo to the late Rev. Mr. 
Alexander of Birmingham ; but particularly to the learned Dr. 
Lardner, whofe numerous writings upon thefe fubjects plainly 
appear to have afforded him very confiderable affiftance. 

The reader will here find feveral entertaining and important 
points, relative to the Scriptures, briefly treated upon; 
yet difcufled in a clear and ufeful manner. The firtt cdapeer, 
which is divided into twenty fetions, is employed to fhew the 
divine authority, credibility, and exccllence, of the New Tefta- 
ment. ‘This he fets before us in various views, and eftablifhes 
by feveral arzuments, which, though not mew, (a thing in- 
deed not to be expected) he illuftrates in an agreeable and for- 
cible manner.—For an idea of his manner and fty'e we may give 
our readers an extract from the firff fection, which is intended ‘to 
thew, that there cas fuch a perjon as “fofus Chrifh ) 

* As certainly, fays he, as Chrittianity is mow exifting in 
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the world, fo certainly did its founder and publifher fome time 
exift. The public monuments, which the renowned berees of 
antiquity left behind, are long fince perifhed: the magnificent 
palaces they built, the fuperb ‘tructures they reared, the grand 
temples and maufoleums they erected, the opulent cities they 
founded, are now no more. Few remaining vilible traces are 
left of fie battles they fought, the empires they eftablithed, 
the fyftems of laws they compiled, and the univerfal devafta. 
tion they once fpread around them. The kingdoms, they once 
conquered, have, by the inftability of the human condition, un- 
dergone many revolutions ; have repeatedly loft and repeatedly 
gained their liberty, and experienced all thofe rcverfes to which 
terreftrial glory is fubjected. “The curious traveller explores 
large regions in fearch of /fanding records of the greatnefs of 
former princes; traverfes immenfe countries, once the feat of 
fcience and liberty, mow the abode of barbarifm and flavery; 
once {warming with inhabitants, and variegated with unnum- 
bered towns and villages, mow a dreary inhofpitable folitude :— 
and even fearches, but in vain, for cities, and temples and pa- 
Taces, in the very fituation where they once ftood. Babylon is 
now fallen !—Perfepolis and Ecbatana are no more! and tra- 
vellers have Jong difputed, but not been able to afcertain, the 
fite of antient Nineveh, that excecding great city of three days jour- 
ney. Few are the prefent fignatures in Adincr Afia and India of 
Alexander’s victorious arms—few are the ftanding memorials in 
Gaul and Britain to evince, that there was fuch a perfon as 
Fulius Cafar, who fubdued the one and invaded the other. But 
that there was fuch a peifon as ¥efus Cori/f, who lived, died 
end roie again, and founded a fpir itual empire of religion, the 
jrefent ftate of all the republics and king doms in Europe demon- 
ftrates. “The cuffsms and ufages, that obtain in every nation, 
neceflarily imply a caufe and reafon, to which they owe their 
origin, adefuppoie a date, from which they commenced. Reli- 
gictts inftitutions univerfally regarded, religious folemnities uni- 
verfally celebrated, lead the enquiring mind through paf ages to 
the period at which they degai——to the p:rfon or perfons who 5 efta- 
blifhed them, and to the fources from whence they flowed. All 
naticnal utages are public m numents of facés, and are landing 
proofs, through afl tuccedlive times, that the perfons whofe me- 
Amory they thus embalm, and the events whoie importance they 
thus record, ence actually exifted. Ww ¢ fee great numbers of vatt 
and populous kingdoms around us, a!] ! unanimoufly agreed in bap- 
tizing their offspring in the name of the Father, Son and Hol 
Spirit, in commemorating the anther and finifher of their faith by 
the memorials of bread and winc—in worfhipping the deity 
threugh a mediator-—in appropriating the fit day of the week; 
to :éligious worlhip, and in folemnizing the nativity, death, Te 
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farvecticn and ajcen/ion of the author of their religion. How 
fhall we account for inftitutions and ufages, univerfally re- 
ceived in Europe, and univerfally praéctifed by all the various 
churches, fects and denominati:ns every where exifting? They 
were not initituted in the prefent age,—they did not commence 
in the times of our /?xmmediate anceftors—we find we can follow 
the facred ftream even beyond its fource, into ages, when no fuch 
cuftems prevailed, when there was no fuch religion as Chri/ti- 
axity, and when Pagan idolatry and ‘fudai/m, univerfally reigned. 
As certainly, therefore, as the prefent {tare of the “Jews, their 
tencts, their ceremonious obfervances, their peculiar cuftoms, 
their difperfion into all the nations of the world, yet remaining 
adiftinét, feparate body, through all the infinite changes and 
revolutions that aff. kingdoms and communities, is an incon- 
teftible proof that there was fuch a legiflater as Mofes: focere 
tain is the conclufion from the ftated, folemn rites, that now 
univerfally obtain among all Chriffian countries, that there once 
fluurifhed fuch a lawgiver as ‘fefus Chri/f, who founded that 
religion fo many nations have efpoufed, and who inftituted 
thofe /o‘emnities and cuflams we fee univerfally obferved by all who 
profefs his gofpel.’ 

This is juft and fenfible, though fomewhat florid and decla- 
matory, for which the particular fubje&t gave opportunity ;— 
there are feveral other parts of the work, which appcar to be very 
folid and judicious, and from which we might have given ex- 
tracts, had we not been ftraitned for want of room. Throughout 
the whole we meet with a great number of quotations, parti- 
cularly from antient authors. 

The fecond chapter confiders the ftate of the world at Chrift’s 
appearance, The third is defigned to fhew, that in all points 
of do@rine and duty, the books of the New Teftament have 
defcended to us in their original integrity. In the fourth is 
given a general account of the facred authors of the New Te/la- 
ment, and the time in which their refpective writings were pu- 
blithed. There is nothing particularly ftriking in thefe fhort 
hiltories of the apoftles. In the account of St. Paul, Mr. 
Harwood, with great propriety, introduces a quotation from 
Strabo, who lived in that age. This ancient geographer gives 
the following account of Tar/us, the native place of our great 
apoftle: ¢ The inhabitants of this place cherifh fuch a paffion 
for philofophy, and all the various branches of polite literature, 
that they have greatly excelled Avhens and Alexandria, and every 
other place in which there are (choo!s and academies for philo- 
lophy anderudition. But Tarfus differs in this, that thofe who 
here devote themfelves to the ftud y of literature, are all natives 
of that country—there are not many from foreign parts who re- 
de here. Nor do the natives of the country continue here for 
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life, but they go abroad to finifh their ftudies, and when they 
have perfected themfelves, they chule to live in othcr places-— 
there are but few who return home*.’ From this paflage of. 
the evographcr, Mr, Harwood fays, it is obvious to remark, that 
St. Paul’s conduct illuftrates the hittorian’s obfervation. 

hapter contains remarks on the diction, ftyle and 
compofiticn of the writers of the Nez 1 Teflament; in confider- 
ing whith, the author paraphrafes foime parts of icripture, par 
ticularly the parables of the prodigal fon, and of the rich man 
add Lazarus: but it is very difficult to do ‘this, without finking 
below the beauty and foice of the original, and of the literat 
tranflation. 

‘Tie fixth ct apter confiders the various fects and profeffions 
mentioned in the New Te/fament; which ts followed by a fhort 
treatife on Demantacs, fo frequently {poken of in the colpel 
hiftury. Our author embraces the cptnion of Dr. Sykes, Dr. 
Lardner and others, and concludes that all the cafes of pa/fef- 
jfions in the New ‘Teftament were cither madne]s or epilepfy. 
Perhaps he oppoles in too peremptory and luper cilious a manner 
the fentiment contrary to his; fince, after ail that is alledged, 
jt muft be allowed there is ftill room jor duubt and debate upon 
the fib: ect, 

The eehth and laft chapter of this book, which is divided into 
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eleven feé tions, confiits of mifcellaneous obfervations ; among 
the reft one of thefe fections 1s eng ed to fhew, who is the 
perfon intended by th: ie Getcription of St! Panl, (when wilting 
to the Mphefans) the ‘fr ince of the power of the wi Our author 
is peculiar, perhaps ingenious, im n he fuppofes that this ac- 
court does not mean the devil ; but that the apoitle certainly 
meow by it, ‘Zuprter, the wr parapet (sod of the heathens ; not- 
withitans din: r, as this is almoft wholly conjectural, many Chril- 
tians will fill be inclined to the former opinion, as at leaft 
equally probable and ufeful. Mr. Harwood feems to under- 
dtand, fiat part of the text which immediately follows the quo- 
tation above, as certainly fignif ving homage and worthip paid to 
that Being, whoever he was, intended by the prince of the power 
of the air: for after the fubf epee words, the fpirit that Now 
workers a2 the children of ifobedience, he adds, but the 
h. athens never, worfhipped the devil : now it is not necedlarily 
jinplied in tue expreihon, that the heathens did worfhip the 
d:vil; the phrafe will admit of, and feems at leat as naturally 
to lead to a different expl:cation. We cannot but obferve the 
manner in which he fpeaks of Dr. Doddridze’s ——— of 
this paflage, when he tells us ge it is full of /bscking ideas. 


Ae 


There are many things dreadfully foccting, which are neverthe- 


* Strabo, lib. xiv. p. 673. Cafaubon. Paris, i620. lef 
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lefs certain facts ; fo that this cannot conclude againft the truth 


of an affertion. 
The volume concludes with fome chronological tables, which 


may be ufcful to the careful reader of the fcriptures, 
} T 





—— 


A liberal oe of the New Te/lament, being an Attempt to 
tranfiate the facred Writings wita the fame Freedom, Spirit and 
Elegance, wth which otner Enzlifh Ti anflations from the Greek 
Claffics ie lately been exxuted: The I Jejige and Scope of cach 
Author be ing friGil; and impartially explored, the true Signi fication 
and Force of the Original critically obferved, and as much as poffible 
transfufed into our Language, and toe whole elucidated. and ex- 
plained upon a new and rational Plan: Wit felec? Notes, critical 

and explanatory. By E. Harwood. $vo. 2 Vols. 125. 
Becket and De Hondt, Jobnfon, &c. 1768. 


E come now to the work, to: which the volume con- 
fidered in the preceding arttcle, is intended.as an in- 
troduction. . 

The diligent fludy of the facred writings is an employment 
highly fuirable to the cffice of a Chriltian Minifte rs; Mr. 
Harwood’s time has therefore been very worthily fpent.in an 
application to fuch a purfuit: and he will no doubt re ap ereat 
advantage from it, as to his own private improvement, what- 
ever acceptance thefe volumes may find in the world. He 
declares it to be his frfi and primary defign to exhibit the 
Chriftian religion in its native purity and fimplicity, unadulte- 
rated with human fyftems; and he earnettly proteiies, parti- 
cularly in the introduétory work, his mod-ration and charity 
towards all the different denominations and fentiments of 
Chriftians: yet, notwithftanding thele acknowledgme nts, we 
think we obferve a certain air of pomp and importance in our 
Autnor’s ae and manner, togethe ‘r with fomewhat like a con- 
temptuous treatment of thofe who differ from bim, which cer- 
tainly will not panne the.e productions to the generality of 
readers, 

With regard to the prefent performance, we are at fome lofs 
wheiler to “confider it asa tr: inflation, or as a paraphrafe ; fince 
ithas too creat a Jatitude of expreffion for the former, and in 
seit naidty fuficient for the latter. Asa tranflaion, a libe- 
ral tranflation, however, the Author defires it fhould be con- 
fidered; and, in his preface he condemns, ina very ai uthoritae 


‘tive mann ery the maj: ority of critics, parat vhraits, i] iluitrators and 


interpreters of the facred feriptures who have gone before him. 
He laments the general corruption of pure and piiimitive Chri- 
4 {tianity, 
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ftianity, and then proceeds, ¢ yet blefled be God, Liserry, 
Rexiciovus Liserty, has ftill a temple in the breaft of thou- 
fands ; and the love of truth, as zt 7s in ‘fefus, and not in human 
creed§, gis warm and vigorous in the bofoms of immenfe num- 
bers of tay happy countrymen! Many of thefe worthy fouls 
have encouraged me. The thought of them and their cau/e, 
has ever infpired me with ardor and animation in my ftudies, 
For thefe I have tranflated the New Teftament. Thefe and 
thefe alone will be my Readers. ‘The patronage and prote@tion 
of thefe hath enabled me, and will ever enable me to look 
down upon the illiberal fcurrility and impotent fury of the un- 
charitable bigot with Chrifizan contempt.’ This is writing in a 
high ftrain, and probably will appear to favour too much of that 
party fpirit which he condemns, to gain the efteem of fenfible 
and candid readers. He afterwards greatly cenfures that ver- 
fin of the New Teftament which is now in common ufe among 
us, and offers his own work as a means to free this part of the 
facred writings from thofe falfe tranflations, which, he fays, 
¢ at prefent deform it, and render it abfolutely unintelligible to 
all common readers.” Indeed one would almoft fuppofe that 
Chriftianity had been hardly ever underftood, till this gentle- 
‘man appeared to explain and reform it. A new Englith verfon 
of the Scriptures has often been wifhed for, by the friends of 
truth and religion: at the fame time impartial perfons have 
been ready to acknowledce that the tranflation of the New 
Tefiament now in ufe among us is very valuable ; that, though 
not by any means free from errors, yet it does, in the general, 
keep clofe to the fenfe of the origina], and is more free from 
defects than was to be expected, efpecially confidering the 
tiie when it was executed. Tis we muft fay, whatever bias 
we may have to any of Mr, Harwood’s particular fentiments, 
that the common Englifh Teftament is more fitted for general 
ufe ; and perhaps more agreeable to the principles of Chriftian 
Jiberty, than that which is here prefented; for this reafon, becaufe 
it is more fiteral. In trarflattng a work of this kind, which is 
efteemed facred, and is intended for the direction and ufe of all 
eople in their moft important concerns, it is of great moment 
that there fhould be an inviolable adherence to what the original 
declares, whatever opinions or diftinétions that take place 
among mankind, it may favour or oppofe. Pious and learned 
men may paraphrafe, explain, and criticize upon the facred 
text, but the text itfelf ought to be carefully maintained in 
agreement to the original. In this view, Dr, Doddridge’s pa- 
raphrafe is excellent, becaufe he has all along interwoven, and 
diftinguifhed by Jtalics, a new verfion of the New Teftament, 
in which he has endeavoured that the antient language of {crip- 
ture fhould be religioufly adhered to. It were to be - 
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that our common bibles were publifhed with a few, fhort, fen- 
tentious notes in particular places by fome able hand, (fome- 
thing of which has been done in former times) which might 
render them yet more generally ufeful. Mr. Harwood has 
certainly corrected feveral errors which are to be found in the 
common verfion; has explained and illuftrated feveral parts, 
and, confidered as a paraphrafe, prefented them in an agreeable 
light. ‘The Lord’s Prayer might be mentioned in this view, 
with other paflages, though it is to be doubted whether in that 
the fpisit of the original is entirely preferved. Our Author 
appears folicitous to give an elegant, or if the term may be al- 
lowed, polite tranflation of the fcripture ; but the fimplicity of 
ftvie and manner attending thefe facred- books has ever been 
regarded as an excellence and beauty ; and perhaps the infufion 
of Hebrew idioms and other peculiarities into our language is 
upon the whole an advantage. 

Some of his readers, perhaps, may plead againft our author the 
conceffion and obfervations he himfelf makes in his introdu€tory 
volume, where, fpeuking of the diction of the facred writers, he 
fays, ¢ Chriftianity has nothing in it to foothe a vain imagination, 
and captivate itching ears by polifhed diction and elaborate fen- 
tences.’ Again, ‘the /ingular magnificence of the facred writ- 
ings arifes not from the /fty/e and manner of the authors, but 
from the greatne/s of the di/coveries and importance of the doétrines 
they reveal.” Many obfervations he has of this nature,.and he 
adds by way of quotation, § For my own part, fays a fine 
writer *, independent of all the prejudices of religion, I had 
rather fee the life of Chrift, in the beautiful fimplicity of St. 
Luke or St. John, than in the elegant fluency of Livy or the 
pointed energy of ‘Tacitus.’ After this we are rather furprifed 
that Mr. Harwood fhould take pains to modernize expreffions, 
and introduce what may be thought more polifhed words and 
phrafes, but which fometimes rather degrade than add any real 
grace or dignity to the ftyle or fentiment.. We cannot think 
that he improves the text, when he fays we fhould immolate, 
inftead of we fhould /acrifice unto God ; or when he fpeaks of a 
certain opulent gentleman, inftead of a certain rich man, or a cer- 
tain ‘Fewi/b clergyman, inftead of a certain lawyer. Such polite 
expreffions may fometimes expofe him to ridicule. Many in- 
ftances we think might be cited, in which the phrafes appear 
to be altered without any reafon, but merely for the fake of 
alteration; and fometimes they are lowered by the change. 
Some allowance, indeed, is to be made for the prejudice which 
perfons may have in favour of the expreffions in the vulgar edi- 
tion of the Scriptures, which they have long been ufed to read 
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and contider with a aaliaae regard ; at the fame time, it muft 
be owned, that there is often in thefea fimplicity together with 
2 ftrength, fo long as they adhere to the original, which 
greatiy weakened, if not loft, by what is called a more free 
and liberal tranflation. 

Befides thefe obfervations we have a lready made, we think 
ourfelves o bliged farther to take notice of that zzclination to par-~ 
ticular fentiments and explications of Scripture, which appears 
throughout this work. Mr. Harwood publifhes thefe fentiments 
as indifpatall é truths, while he interweaves them with the facred 
text, and makes his verlion of the Iwew Teftament, exprefly 
rns them. ‘This a; pores ro usa moft anwarrantable and 
dangerous frgedom. Any denomination of Chriftians might in 
this manner bring the facred writings over to his fide of the 
gucftion. Be the fentim rerk gs which this ‘author efpoufes, 
the Scripture muft nevertheleis be allowed to fpeak its own 
icine, and may afterwards, as we before obferved, be ex- 
plained and illuftrared by leained men, in that manner which 
apocars moft avgrecable to their ipirit and intention. We have 
an inilance of the libe Nive. Harwood wics in this refpeéd 
foon after we enter upon aa WOrk Whe he comes to {peak 
of our Saviour’s temp:at ons, he renders the firft verfe of the 
third Chapter of St. Matthew in this manner; Soon after this 
‘efus vas thrown into a prophetic ~~ and was in @ wifion 
tranfport ed ints the uilder nes 30 be tempted b; the devil, Now tho’ 
a late ingenious writer has with ge nf ae. oth and reafon cffered 

everal confiderations which make it probable that this fcene 
might pals in — vet this is not fo abfolutely inconteftible, 
as to authorize any perion, in meking the very text of Scripture 
peerety 4 o afiert that this was the cafe. Had it been fo 
exprefly and clearly declared, zs a common reader might fup- 
pofe from our rope it is, there could have been no occatton 
for a particular treatiic to prove this to be the meaning of the 
paflage. It feems to us too bold and daring to deal in this 
manner with the text of the Holy Scriptures. deny other 
inflances of this kind we might lay before our readers, but fhall 
leave them to their own obicrvation, when they are confulting 
this work at laree.—Lie remarks we have ofiered are what we 


j 


thought ourleives oolived to make upon a fubject of fo great 
importance. We heard y wilh that many perfons nay be in- 
cuced by Mr. Harwood’s liane nae’ according to his profefied 


deiign, more diligendy to read and be-wi:d the facred writings 5 


and we hope ws -fhall nor be thoueht to have been fevere in what 
we have faid of his perform nee, which certa tinly has its merit 
and worth im ic ver! rcipecis; although an air of affectation 
and partiality may icem to diaumfh the commendation it would 
Gihere ite aman c, 
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We fhall conclude with a {pecimen or two from this work, 


for the farther information of our Readers; one from the firft 
chapter of St. John’s Gofpel, the other St. Paul’s defence before 
Pettus, from Acts, chap. xxvi. 
St. Joun, Chap. I. 
¢ 1. Before the origin of this world exitted the Locos—who was 


aval with the Sunreme God—and was himfeit a divine perfon. 
. He exiled with the Supreme Being, before the foundation of 


the earth was laid: 
‘ 3 . For this moft eminent Pyare did in Deity folely employ i ™ 


the fot mation of this world, and of every thing it contains. 
¢ 4. ihis exa ted {pirit afflumed human life-—-and from his incarna- 


tion the molt pure and facred emanations of light were derived to illu- 
minate mankind : 

‘ ¢, This light fhot its beams into a benighted world,—and con- 
guered and difpeiled that gloomy darknefs in which it was inveloped, 

‘6. To ufher this divine perfonage into the world, and to prepare 
men for his reception, God previoufly commitlioned and fent John the 
Baptiit. 

‘-, This prophet came to give public notice that a clorious light 
weld thortly appear—to excite ‘all the Jews to credit and receive this 


great mefienger of God. 
* 2, John” him(felf openly difavowed all pretenfions to this exalted 


character—declaring that 4e was only appointed of God to give public 
information of this illuttrious perfonage. 
‘g. That divine perfon was the true light,—which with its facred 


rays iiluminates every rational being. 
‘ 10, This exalted being formed the world—did afterwards make 


his public appearance in it—but it reje&ted him. 

‘ 11. He made his own public appearance among his own favourite 
nae — Jews—but his own favourite nation repulfed him. 

: But thofe of the Gentiles who embraced his doctrines, and 
were ‘cole perfuaded of the truth and authority of his religion, he in- 
velted with the diltinguifhed privilege of the fons of God. 

* 13. Tas fing ular and facred privilege thefe heathen countries did 
not derive from avy lineal defcent, from any eminent piety or virtue of 
their progenitors, or from any efforts of human wiidom or philofophy— 


the benignity of God folely conferred it upon them. 
‘14, The Locos aflumed human nature, and refided among us— 


communicating to mankind the moit facred and heavenly truths—and 
we were {peé tators ofall the aftonifhing tranfactions of his life—by 
Which he demonftrated himfelf to us to be the diltinguifhed fa- 


vourite of heaven.’ 
‘Acts, Chap. XXVI. 
2. Diltinguithed is my happinefs, O king Agrippa, that [am now 
uae with an opportunity or publicly vindicating myielf before fo 
illuftrious a perfonage from the various afperfions that the Jews have 


oa upon me. 
3. Etpecially as [ am pleafingly con{cious that you are perfectly 
acquaint ed VW ith toe whole rely giOus iyiiem, an d DOL ular controverfies, 
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of the Jews.—This perfuafion encourages me to folicit, that you would 
hear, what I have to offer in defence of the principles I have adopted, 
with lenity and candour. 

¢ 4. To my character and conduét in early life, which was foent 
among my own countrymen on the public theatre of Jerufalem, all the 
Jews are no ftrangers. 

¢ 5. They all know my life and the liberal education I received, if 
they were difpofed ingenuoufly to atteit it.—They all know that { was 
educated in the ftricteft fet of our religion, and that 1 embraced the 
principles of the Pharifees. 

‘ 6, And now I do ftand at this tribunal for my firm and avowed be- 
lief in that tranfporting promife which God folemnly made to our illué 
tious forefathers. 

«7, A promife! after whofe expected bleffednefs the whole com- 
munity of Ifrael fervently afpires—and to attain which all the twelve 

-tribes day and night ferve God with unremitted ardour of devotion 
and yet becaufe I cherifh this common hope, O king Agrippa, am | 
purfued by the whole body of the Jews, with unrelenting enmity and 
rage. 
: 8. What! is it a thing abfolutely incredible with you, that the 
great God is able to reanimate the dead ! 

‘9. I once thought it my duty to do every thing in my power to 
cruth the caufe of Jefus in its birth. 

‘ 40. Accordingly in Jerufalem, I diftinguifhed myfelf by my zea- 
lous endeavours to fupprefs it.—Great numbers of the Chriitians I con- 
fined in jails—to me the high prieits granted their commiflion to har- 
vafs them—I ever gave a chearful fufferage to thofe who were refolved 
to affaffinate them. 

‘ #1. In every fynagogue, by my orders, they were mangled with 
fcourges, and punifhed with extreine cruelty—by the tortures I ia- 
flicted I obliged them to calumniate and revile their leader—at lait the 
exceffes of my unbounded fury againit them would not be circumfcribed 
within the narrow limits of Judza—my madnefs inftigated me to over- 
Yeap its boundaries, and perfecute in foreign towns and cities, 

* :2. But as I was travelling to Damafcus with an unlimited commif- 
fion from the high prietts, 

¢ 13. On the public Road, about the middle of the day, I faw, O 
king Agrippa, from the parted clouds, all on a fadden, an ineffable 
light, infinitely more dazling than ail the effulgence of the fun, dart 
and blaze about me and my companions. 

‘ 14. We were all inftantly ftruck to the earth—where as T lay prof- 
trate 1 heard the following words, in Elebrew, folemnly uttered 
Saul, Saul, why doft thou perfecute me ?—It is madne(s for thee to con- 
tend with a fuperior power! 

‘ 15. Trembling, I faid, Lord! who art thou?—The voice replied 
—Iam Jefus whom thou art perfecuting, 

¢ 36. But rife—for I have now appeared to thee to conftitute thee a 
minifter and a witnefs of what thou haft feen, and that thou mayit pu- 
blifh to the world the truths F fhall in future time reveal to thee, 

* 47+ Twill be thy guardian amidft the rage of the Jews and the fury 
of the heathens—to whom | will depute thee, 
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¢ 18. To pour the light of trath upon the mental eyeto expel the 
gloomy darknefs from their benighted fouls—to reclaim them from the 
adoration of falfe, to the worthip of the true God—that by embracing 
my religion they may obtain a total remiflion of their paft fins, and 
finally fecure a blefled immortality among the virtuous. 

‘ 19. To the folemn commands enjoined me by this heavenly vifion, 
O king Agrippa, I have not been difobedient. 

« 20, But to the Jews in Damafcus firft—then to Jerufalem—after- 
wards to all Judaza—at laft to the heathen nations, have I publicly pro- 
claimed the indifpenfable neceflity of repentance, and of a devout and 
holy life. 

- It is for thefe principles, and for this condu&, that the Jews 
feized me in the temple, and violently attempted to murder me. 

‘ 22. But by the powerful interpofition of my God I have been 
refcued from every danger—and now ftand before you this day a mo- 
nument of the divine mercy—freely declaring to the noble and ignoble 
no other truths but what Mofes and the prophets have exprefsly af- 
ferted : 

‘ 23. For example, that the Meffiah would be liable to fufferings— 
that he was the firft perfon who would be raifed from the grave, to 
abfolute immortality—and that he would diffufe a moft glorious and fa- 
cred light in the world, to illuminate both the Jews and the Gentiles 
without diftinétion. 

‘ 24. Here Feflus interrupted his difcourfe by fuddenly exclaiming 
with a loud and vehement voice—Certainly Paul you are mad! your 
profound erudition hath difordered your intellects ! 

‘ 25. The apotle replied My underftanding, moft i!luflrious 
Feftus, is not difordered—what 1 utter is the diétate of fober truth and 
fedate reflection. 

« 26. I appeal to the king, before whom I fpeak with this freedom, 
for the truth of my dec!arations—H/rs majeffy, Lam perfuaded, is not 
ignorant of any part of thefe public trania¢tiuns—thefe things were not 
done in fome obfcure retreat. 

* 27. Do you believe, O king Agrippa, the prediétions of the an- 
cient prophets,—I am confcious you believe them, 

‘ 28. Agrippa then faid to him—You almoft induce me to turn 
Chriftian. 

‘ 29. Would to God, the apoftle replied, that all my prefent audi- 
tors, were not almof?, but altogether, {uch as I am—except in the fingle 
circumftance of thete chains.’ 

Several obfervations might be made on the foregoing extracts ; 
but we leave them to the critical reader, who may have leifure 


to compare them with the original Greek, and with our com- 


mon Englith tranflation. H 
° 
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bour and Provijions. V. The State of the working Poor in thof 
Counties, wherein the Riots were moji remarkable. Wath Def- 
criptions and Vicdels of fuch new inveaied Implements of Huf- 
bandry as deferve to be generally known: interfperfed with 
Accounts of the Seats of the Nobitty and Gentry, and other 
Objec?s worthy of Nz — In feveral Letters toa Friend. By 
the Author i, the Farmer’s Letters *. 8vo. 5.s. Nicoll, 


1768. Uy iy pear yours: 


Certain Englifh nobleman, celebrated for his knowlege 
and tafte in architecture, is faid to have been fhewn, “in 
taly, an interior view of the church of St. Stephen, Wal- 
brook, in London, which he then knew nothing of; and to 
have been fo ftruck with the elegance of it, as to return home 
immediately, to fee the building. It too ‘often happens, that 
thofe who are fent to make the fafhionable tour of Europe, to 
enlarge their minds, as may be /uppojed, by a knowlege of the 
government, manners, and curiotities of foreign countries ; 
not only fet out from Weftminfier fchool, and other feminaries, 
quite raw and unacquainted with thofe particulars of their own 
country, but return with as little «/cfi/ information concerning 
the nations they have vifited. To infift on the propriety of 
knowing our own country before we inquire after others, would 
be an infult on common fenfe ; and if a gentleman can be 
fuppofed to have any views in travelling, “beyond the mere 
amufements of the journey, (in which Ia itter cafe he would do 
his country a negative kind of credit by ftayi ing at home) it may 
be doubted whether, ta king all circumftances S together, he can 
travel over the extent of cround comprehended in this partial 
tour, now under our view, in any other land, Italy perhaps ex- 
cepted, which would afford an equal decree of entertainment 
to an intelligent mind. 

Our obfervant traveller extended his views to a variety of ob- 
jects in thofe places he vifited, as he has here exhibited them 
with great precifion: it were baivever to be wifhed, for the fake 
of fome of them, that his time had not been circumfcribed 
within fuch narrow limits; as thofe particulars for which he 

was forced to ee on information, might have been, perhaps, 
better afcertained and authenticated. 

ugh our author’s attention was pl ‘incipally dire&ted to the 
me nt articles of agricultu fey zc. vet he has fhewn himfelf 
not unaequatnted with, or rigidly infenfible to, the more al- 
luring objeéts of the polite arts. <A ccordingly he has not 
omitted to defcribe the fevcral manfions of the nobility and 
gentry he-met with in his tour; particularly Holkam, Hough- 
ton-hall, Blenheim, Wilton, and W anftead-houfe. 


* Foran account of thefe Letters, fee Review, Vol. 35. p. 417. 
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Asa fpecimen of his tafte in building, and the arts dependent 
on it, we fhall extract his defcription of the celebrated paldce of 
Blenheim. 

¢ The front is a clutter of parts, fo diftin@, that a gothic 
church has as much unity; and, withal, a heavinefs in each 

art, which is infinitely difgufting. You enter firft the grand 
hall, which is the largeft, and I think without compuarifon, the 
fneft I have feen in En; gland: but in this room, as in moft 
others, there 1s fomething in. the dimenfions which difgufts at 
firft fight; they are 53 by 44, and 60 high: this vait heig cht, 
befides the difagreeable effet it has, in itfelf, takes off prodi- 
cioufly from the appearance of largene {fs in the area at bottom. 
The fide a gain{t the faloon, enlarges itfelf contiderably in the 
middle: in the center is the faloon door ; and on each fide 
fome very large and magnificent corinthian pillars, in a good 
tafte and proportion; and over them a gallery, which is all 
done in areally grand ftyle; and not a gallery ftuck to the 
wall, like an overgrown fhelf, as at Houghton and Wilton; or 
conned into the range of abath, as at Holkam: it would take 

a cube of an hundred feet to have a gallery totally around a half, 
in a juft tafte, like this at Bienheim : and therefore it is infi- 
nitely preferable to add an additional {pace to one fide of the 
room, for a gallery, and the pillars to fupport it, efpecially as 
they have a very fine effect fronting, as you enter the hall. By 
means of its being in the nature of a recefs, and not pro ieSting 
into the room, there is no abruptnefs or deficiency in its ; not 
being continued around the whole. Nothing offends ih this 
were but the exceffive height. 

‘ The faloon is 44 by 33, and 45 hig! ch; which is the 
largeft I have feen: proportion is here again deftroyed by hei ght ; 
otherwife, this room would, like the hall, be infinitely finer. 
The door-cafes are of santie, and exceedin: nly mn magalficen ; but 
a {tone floor for a faloon is mantel! ly im Drop The fui 
rooms to the left, are as follows a Se TS ‘00m, 23 {a 
wrk is filled with pictures by Rubens: 

‘ Holy Family. 

¢ Roman Charity. 

© Virgin and Child. 

‘ Flight into Egypt. 

‘ Offering of the wife-men; old mens’ heads, exceeding’ fine. 

* Lot. driven out of Sodom. 

© Our Saviour bleffing the childr 

* Paracelfus ; amazingly fine. 

‘ Pope Gregory. 

© The breakfaft-room, 24 fquare: here we find Silenus, and 
Andromeda, two pictures, both by Rutens; aad fine, 

€ Woman taken in adultery. : 
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¢ Circumcifion. 

¢ Old man ; all three by Rembrandt, and very fine, efpes 
cially the firft two. 

¢ The Duke’s drefling-room, 24 fquare. 

© The paflage room. 

© Befides thefe apartments, others were occupied by the fa. 
mily, which we could not fee; on the other fide of the Sa- 
loon. 

¢ A drawing-room, 35 by 25. 

© Another 35 by 25. 

« Another 25 fquare: here is the death of Seneca, by Luca 
Giordano ; without any expreflion of character, or the leaft 
trace of imagination. 

¢ Edward VI. by Holbein. 

© Deftruction of Troy, by Brughil. 

* The chimney-pieces and glafs-frames in all the rooms hi- 
therto mentioned, are in a very heavy tafte. 

¢ The library 180 by 43 inthe principal part, the middle; 
and 30 at eachend. This is the nobleft room applied to this 
ufe I ever faw : at one end is a very fine ftatue of Queen Anne, 
in white marble, by Ryfbrack ; the front drapery of which is 
exceeding good. ‘The chimney-pieces are likewife in a better 
tafte than any in the houfe. The marble pilafters around it, 
are by no means ornamented enough; not proportionally fo 
with the other parts ; they fhould certainly have been corinthian 
pillars. 

© The chapel is handfome, but has nothing ftriking in it, ex- 
cept a very magnificent monument of the duke and duchefs, and 
their two childien. 

¢ There are no bed-chambers on the firft-floor. I fhould 
obferve to you, that thofe roomsin which I have not mentioned 
pictures, are hung with as fine Bruffels tapeftries, as you ever 
beheld ; containing the hiltory of the great duke’s campaigns ; 
and in defign and colours are really admirable. 

‘ Blenheim, upon the whole, can anfwer to none, who 
know it to be the monument of a nation’s gratitude: a pile 
raifed at the expence of the public, and meant to be great and 
magnificent, yet every thing that the occafion called for, might, 
and would have been effeéted, had not the execution fell to 
fuch a miferable architect as Vanburgh; whoie buildings are 
monuments of the vileft tafte. 

‘© The park is very extenfive, and well planted; the water 
combines beautiful ; but the Rialto, as it is cailed, over it, 
a moft miferably heavy > ungraceful piece of architeCture. Qne 
circumftance I thall not omit, which is, the exceffive info- 
lence of the porters at the park-gate, and at that into. the 
court-yard; for ] was a witne(fs to their abufing a /igle gen- 
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deman in a very fcurrilous manner, for not feeing them after 
giving the houfe-porter half a crown for feeing it. The per- 
{on abufed complained aloud to feveral parties of this impu- 
dence, and obferved that he had feen moft of the great houfes 
in the kingdom, but never knew a park or a yard locked up by 
gentry who formed fuch a gauntlet. Him in the court, aflerted 
tm an infolent manner, that the gate was his living. I hint 
thefe circumftances as a proof, that noblemen of the moft ami- 
able character, like the Duke of Marlborough, have, unknown 
to them, the real magnificence of their feats tarnifhed by the 
fcoundrel infolence of the loweft of their fervants. The vile 
cuftom of not being able to view a houfe, without paying for 
the fight, as if it was exhibited by a fhowman, is deteftable ; 
but when it extends to double and quadruple the common fees 
and impudence, the exorbitancy calls aloud for that public no- 
tice to be taken of it, which its meannefs fo well deferves.’ 

Blenhcim-houfe was raifed as a teftimony of national thanks 
and gratitude to a favourite general, but when we confider the 
auguft manfions, fuch as occur in this tour, and the Great are 
fond of diftinguifhing themfelves by, they appear rather in the 
light of proud ftupendous toys, than as buildings of u/e to any 
one but the greedy domeffics. We are led to this obfervation 
by a remark which our author makes in the following words : 

‘ The country around Rainham, the feat of Lord Townt- 
hend, is rich and finely cultivated, and the fituation of the houfe, 
the park, the water, very defirable : the building itfelf is rather 
in the ftyle of an exceeding good habitable houfe, than a mag- 


nificent one.’—Now, notwithftanding the drawback upon this 


faint praife, we caffnot but confider this houfe as the beft that 
is mentioned in this tour; arguing no farther than from the 
defcriptions themfelves. 

The true purpofe of architecture, it is apprehended, is to 
render ftrength, convenience, and elegance, mutually fubfer- 
vient to each other; in the unity of which confifts its higheft 
poffible effect: while too great a luft for magnificence, only 
impoverifhes fortunes to raife ufelefs piles, and excite aftonifh- 
ment! Magnificence properly belongs to public buildings and 


‘regal palaces, in which the honour of a country is concerned ; 


utility and elegance to private manfions: and proportions cal- 


Culated for the latitude of Brobdingnag, are as unfu:table to 


men, as if they were proportioned for Lilliput. The {tate 
apartments of our firft-rate manfions, are decorated for admir- 
ing ftrangers to gaze at, while the diminutive owners inhabit 
the clofets. : 
While we continue in the cenfuring vein, it may be added, 
what fome judicious architects have exprefled themfelves fen- 


fible of, that the proportions and ftyle of architecture, are not 
Rev, March 1768. Q univer{el 
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univerfal and immutable in their application: but ought to ad- 
mit of variations adapted to the diverfity of climates and fitua- 
tions. Art fhould accommodate itfelf to nature; and the mo- 
dels of Greece, Afia, and Rome, lofe their propriety and be- 
come lefs or more abfurd, when carried into execution in colder 
latitudes. 

Having hazarded thefe tranfient remarks, we return to our 
author, who in his fummary at the conclufion, after giving a 
table of the relative proportions of the apartments of thofe prin- 
cipal feats above {pecified, thus fums up his judgment of them, 
in the following terms ; the propriety of which mutt be deter- 
mined by the critics in ftone : 

‘ Asto the deficiencies of thefe houfes, they appear at one 
viewinthetable. ButI muft remark in general, that no houfe 
I have yet feen is perfect by many degrees. Suppofe one was 
to be formed out of all thete; take the fhell of Holkam, and 
imagine it to contain Blenheim hall and library, Wilton faloon, 
Wanttead ball-room and large dining-room; befides every 
thing it has already, it would be infinitely finer than it is; but 
ftili it would want a mufic-room and a picture-gallery. The laft 
is an infinite acdition to a great houfe, but the former ts indif- 
penfible: Lcannot allow any to be nearly complete without 
one. Of all luxuries, none is more elegant than this charming 
art; jictures and ftatues may be dilpofed in any room; but 
miutic in perfection, muft have one appropriated to it—nor can 
any furniture be more magnificent, than what ought to adorn 
fuch aroom. An organ is one ftriking article. 

© Upon the whole, Ho!kam is not onl ythe largeft, but un- 
doubtedly the beft houfe.’ 

After attending to our traveller in the capacity of a builder, 
beiore we quit him as a man of tafte, we fhall entertain our 
Readers with one of his profpects ; in which his judgment will 
appear in a new point of view. Profecuting his journey to Wales, 
he ftopped at Chepttow to view Mr. Morris’s delighttul place at 
Persheld, which he defcribes with a warmth that brings to 
mind the enchanting deicriptions of John Buncle, of whimfical 
memory. 

‘ If your purpofe is feeing Persfield, you go from Chepftow 
up the Monmouth road, (unlefs you go by water, which Is a 
pleafant {cheme enough) and pafs direétly to the houfe: we 
were fhewn to an adjoining part of the garden, which confilted 
of flopcs and waving lawns, having fhrubby trees fcattered 
about them with great tafte, and ftriking down a fhort walk 
a little to the Jeft, came at once toa little fequeftered {pot, 
fhaded by a fine beech tree, which commands a landf{cape, too 
beautiful for fuch adaubing pencil as mine to attempt to paint 5 
Mr. Dodfley, with his dells and his dingells, and /uch expreffive 
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terms, might make amends for the want of a Claud Loraine ; 
however, fuch an idea as my plain language will give you, fol- 
lows:—This little {pot, over which the beech tree fpreads, 
is levelled in the vaft rock, which forms the fhore of the river 
Weex, through Mr. Morris’s ground; this rock, which is to- 
tally covered with a fhrubby- underwood, is almoft perpendi- 
cular from the water to the rail which enclofes the point of 
view. One of the fweeteft valleys ever beheld lies immediately 
beneath, but at fuch a depth, that every object is diminifhed, 
and appears in miniature. This valley contifts of a complete 
farm, of about forty inclofures, grafs and corn-fields, inter- 
feted by hedges, with many trees; it is a peninfula almoft 
furrounded by the river, which winds directly beneath, in a 
manner wonderfully romantic; and what makes the whole 
picture perfe&t; is its being entirely furrounded by vaft rocks 
and precipices, covered thick with wood, down to the very 
water’s edge. The whole is an amphitheatre, which feems 
dropt from the clouds, complete in all its beauty. 

‘ From thence we turned to the left, through a winding walk 
cut out of the rock ; but with wood enough agzainft the river to 
prevent the horrors, which would otherwife attend the walking 
on fuch a precipice: after pafling through a hay-field, the con- 
traft to the preceding views, we entered the woods again, and 
came to a bench inclofed with Chinefe rails in the rock, which 
commands the fame valley and river all fringed with wood ; 
fome great rocks in front, and juft above them the river Severn, 
appears, with a boundlefs profpect beyond it. 

‘ A little further we met with another bench inclofed with 
iron rails, on apoint of the rock which here is pendent over the 
river, and may be truly called a fituation full of the terrible 
fublime : you look immediately down upon a vaft hollow of 
wood, all furrounded by the woody precipices which have fo 
fine an effect from all the points of view at Persfield; in the 
midft appears a fmall, but neat building, the bathing-houfe, 
which, though none of the beft, appears from this enormous 
heighth, but as a {pot of white, in the midft of the vaft range 
of green: towards the right is feen the winding of the river. 

‘ From this fpot, which feems to be pufhed forward on to 
the rock by the bold hands of the genii of the place, you pro- 
ceed to the temple, a {mall neat building on the higheft part of 
thefe grounds; and imagination cannot form an idea of any 
thing more beautiful than what appears full to your ravifhed 
fight from. this amazing point of view. You look down upon 
all the woody precipices, as if in another region, terminated by 
a wall of rocks ; juft above them appears the river Severn in 
fo peculiar a manner, that you would fwear it wafhed them, 
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and that nothing parted you from it but thofe rocks, which are 
in reality four or five miles diftant. This deceptio vifus is the moft 
exquifite I ever beheld, for viewing, firftthe river beneath you, 
then the vaft rocks rifing in a fhore of precipices, and imme- 
diately above them the noble river Severn, as if a part of the 
little world immediately before you: and laftly, all the bound. 
lefs profpeét over Gloucefterfhire and Somerfetfhire, are, toge- 
ther, fuch a bewitching view, that nothing can exceed it, 
and contains more romantic variety, with fuch an apparent 
junction of feparate parts, that imagination can fcarcely con- 
ceive any thing equal tothe amazing reality. The view of the 
right, over the park, and the winding valley at the bottom of 
it, would, from any other fpot but this, be thought remark- 
ably fine. 

© The winding road down to the cold bath, is cool, fequef- 
tered, and agreeable. The building itfelf is exceffively neat, 
and well contrived, and the fpring, which fupplies it, plentiful 
and tranfparent. You wind from it up the rock; but here, I 
muft be allowed juft to hint a want, if any thing can be wanted 
in fuch a fpot as Persheld. This walk from the cold bath, is 
dark and rather gloomy, but breaks and objets are rather fcarce 
in it; the trickling ftream you have juft left, puts one in mind 
of acafcade, which would be here vaftly beautiful, but does 
not appear throughout all the walks of Persfield. On the left, 
towards the valley, there is a prodigious hollow filled with a 
thick wood, which almoft hangs beneath you ; from the walk, 
an opening down through this wood might eafily be made, with 
juft light enough let in, to fhew to advantage the gufh of a 
cafcade: to look backwards, aflant upon fuch an object, would 
be infinitely picturefque amidft the brownnefs of this hanging 
grove. I know not whether water could be brought there; 
but if it could, never was there a fituation for viewing it to 
fuch advantage. 

* Paffing on, there are two breaks from this walk, which 
opens to the valley in a very agreeable manner, and then leads 
through an extremely romantic cave, hollowed out of the rock, 
and opening toa fine point of view. At the mouth of this 
cave fome fwivel guns are planted ; the firing of which occafion 
a repeated echo from rock to rock in a moft furprizing manner. 
Nor muft you pafs through this walk without obferving a re- 
markable phenomenon of a large oak, of great age, growing 
out of a cleft of the rock, without the leaft appearance of any 
earth. Purfuing this walk, as it rifes up the rocks, and pafles 
by the point of view firft mentioned, you arrive at a bench, 
which commands a view delicious beyond all imagination : on 
the left appears the valley beneath you, with the river winding 
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many hundred fathom perpendicular beneath, the whole fur- 
rounded by the vaft amphitheatre of wooded rocks ; and to the 
right you look full upon the town of Chepftow; beyond it the 
vaft Severn’s windings, and a prodigious profpect bounding the 
whole. Whenever you come to Persfield, reft yourfelf fome 
time at this bench, for believe me, it is a capital one. 

‘ From thence an agreeable walk, fhaded on one fide with 
a great number of very fine fpruce firs, leads you to an irregular 
junction of winding walks, with many large trees growing 
from the fequeitered lawn, in a manner pleafing to any one of 
tafte, and figures in a very ftriking manner, by contraft to what 
prefently fucceeds, which is a view—at the very idea of def- 
cribing which, my pen drops from my hand:—No, my good 
friend, the eyes of your imagination are not keen enough to 
take inthis point, which the united talents of a Claud, a Pouf- 
fin, a Vernet, and a Smith, wou'd fcarcely be able to fketch. 
Full to the left, appears beneath you, the valley, in all its 
beautiful elegance, furrounded by the romantic rocky woods ; 
which might be called (to ufe another’s expreffion) a coarfe 
felvage of canvas around a fine piece of lawn. In the front, 
rifes from the hollow of the river, a prodigious wall of for- 
midable rocks, and immediately above them, in breaks, winds 
the Severn, as if parted from you only by them: onthe right is 
feen the town and caftle, amidft a border of wood, with the 
Severn above them, and over.the whole, as far as the eye can 
command, an immenfe profpect of diftant country. I leave 
your imagination to give the colours to this mere outline, which 
is all | can attempt. 

‘ The floping walk of ever-greens, which leads from them, 
is remarkably beautiful in profpect, for the town and the coun- 
try above it appears perpetually varying as you move; each 
moment prefenting a frefh picture, till the whole is loft by 
defcending. You next meet with the grotto, a point of view 
exquifitely beautiful ; it is a fmall cave in the rock, ftuck with 
{tones of various kinds ; copper, and iron cinders, &c. You 
look from the feat in it immediately down a fteep flope on toa 
hollow of wood, bounded in front by the craggy rocks, which 
feem to part you from the Severn in breaks ; with the diftant 
country, {potted with white buildings above all; forming a 
landfcape as truely pi€turefque as any in the world. The wind- 
ing walk, which leads from the grotto, varies from any of the 
former ; for the town of Chepftow, and the various neigh- 
bouring objects, break on you through the hedge, as you pafs 
along, in a manner very beautiful :—paffing over a little bridge 
which is thrown acrofs a road in a hollow way through the 
wood, you come toa break upon a fcoop of wood alone, which 
being different from the reft, pleafes as well by its novelty, as 
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jts romantic variety. Further on, from the fame walk, are 
two other breaks which let in rural pictures, greatly beautiful ; 
the latter opens to you a hollow of wood, bounded by the wal} 
of rocks, one way, and letting in a view of the town another, 
in a ftate truly beautiful. The next opening in the hedge ([ 
fhould tell you, by the by, that thefe breaks and openings are 
all natural, none /tify artificial) gives you at one {mall view, 
all the picturefque beauties of a natural camera obfcura; you 
have a bench which is thickly fhaded with trees, in a dark fe- 
queftered fpot, and from it you look afide through the opening, 
on to alandf{cape which feems formed by the happieft hand of 
defign, but is really nothing but catching a view of accidental 
objects. The town and caftle of Chepftow appear from one 
part of the bench, rifing from the romantic fteps of wood, in 
a manner too beautiful to exprefs ; a {mall remove difcovers the 
fteeple fo dropt in the precife point of tafte, that one can 
fcarcely belicve it a real tteep!e, and not an eye-trap. Soon 
after a large break opens a various view of the diftant country ; 
and not fer fiom it another, which is much worthy of remark; 
you look down upon a fine bend cf the river, winding to the 
caftle, which appears here romantically fituated ; the oppofite 
bank is a fwelling hill, part overrun with gorfe and rubbifh, 
and part cultivated inclofures: this difference in the fame ob- 
ject, is here attended with emotions not confonant; the wild 
pait of the hill fuits the reft of the view, and agrees with it 
in the fenfations it raifes, but the cultivated part being incom- 
plete, and unlike the beautiful farm, at the bottom of the be- 
fore-mentioned amphitheatre, which is entire, has a bad effect. 
Was the whole well cultivated and lively, being rather diftinct 
from the reft of the land{fcape, it would have a much better 
effect. 

© The laft point, and which perhaps is equal to moft of the 
preceding, is the alcove. From this you Jeok down perpendi- 
cularly on the river, with a finely cultivated flope on the other 
fide. To the right is a prodigious fteep fhore of wood, wind- 
ing to the caftle, which appears in full view, and a part of the 
town. On the left appears a fine view of the river for fome 
diftance, the oppofite fhore of wild wood, with the rock ap- 
pearing at places in rifing cliffs, and further on to the termi- 
nation of the view that way, the vaift wall of rocks fo often 
mentioned, .which are here feen in length, and have a ftupen- 
dous effect. On-the whole, this view is ftriking and ro- 
mantic. 

‘ About a mile beyond thefe walks is a very romantic cliff, 
called the Wind Cliff, from which the extent of profpect is 
prodigious ; but it is moft remarkable for the furprizing echo, 
on firing a piftol or gun from it. The explofion is repeated five 
times 
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times very diftin€tly from rock to rock, often feven ; and if the 
calmnefs of the weather happens to be remarkably favourable, 
nine times. ‘This echo is wonderfully curious. Beyond the 
cliff at fome diftance is the abbey, a venerable ruin, fituated 
jn a romantic hollow, belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, well 
worth your feeing ; and this is the conclufion of the Persfield 
entertainment. 

‘ Upon the whole, it exceeds any thing of the kind I ever 
faw. In point of ftriking pictureique views, in the romantic 
ftyle, Persheid is exquilite, The cultivated inclofures, at the 
bottom of the valley, with the river winding round it, and the 
vaft amphitheatre of rocks and pendent woods which wall it 
in, to fuch a ftupendous height, is the capital beauty of the 
place, and Mr. Morris has fixed his benches, &c. in thofe 
points of view which command it in the happictt manner, with 
the utmoft tafte: nor can any thing be more truly picturefque, 
than the appearance which the Severn in many places takes, of 
being fupported and bounded by the wa!! of rocks, though four 
miles diftant; this effect is beyond all! imagination beautifully 
picturefque. In refpeét to the.extenfive pro!pects, the agree- 
able manner in which the town, caitle, and ftecple are caught, 
with the rocks; woods, and river taken in themfclves, other 
places are equal; but when they unite to form tie landicapes 
[ have juft mentioned, I believe they never were equalled. 

Throughout the whole of thefe walks, it is evident, that 
Mr. Morris meant them merely as an affiftance to view the 
beauties of nature, as a means of feeing what nature had al- 
ready done to his hands, and without any idea of decoration 
orornament. Every thing is in a juft tafte ; but as I have been 
particular in fpeaking of all the beauties of Persfield, I muft 
be allowed to hint a few circumftances wanting to render it 
complete. But do not imagine I mean in the leaft to difapprove 
the tafte of the moft ingenious owner; by no means; I am 
not certain that it would be poffible to add what [ am going to 
mention; but I minute them merely that your ido. of Persfield 
may be exact; and that you may not miftake any general ex- 
ceptions | have made ufe of, to imply beauties which are not 
here, 

* The river Wily, which runs at the bottom of the walks, 
is an infinite advantage; but it is by many degrees inferior in 
beauty to a frefh water one, which keeps a level, and does not 
difplay a breadth of muddy bank at low water ; and the colour 
is exceffively bad; it has not that tranfparent darknefs, that 
filver-fhaded furface, which is, of itfelf, one of the greateft 
beauties in nature, and would among thefe romantic objects 
give a luftre inexpreffibly beautiful.—Cafcades are likewife 
greatly wanting ; in fuch “On of wood and embrowning _ 
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lows which throw a pleafing folemnity on the mind ; nothing 
has fo glorious an effect, as breaking unexpectedly upon a caf- 
cade, gufhing from the rocks, and over-hung with wood : there 
are many fpots in the Persfield hollow woods, which point out 
in the itrongeft manner the beauty of fuch objeéts.—Laftly, 
Theie is a want of contrafts; for the general emotions which 
arife on viewing the rocks, hanging woods, and deep precipices 
of Persfield, are all thofe of the /ublime ; and when that is the 
cafe, the bggutiful never appears in fuch bewitching colours, 
as thofe it receives from contraft: to turn fuddenly from one 
of thefe romantic walks, and break full upon a beautiful land- 
{cape, without any intermixture of rocks, diftant profpeéct, or 
any object that was great or terrible, but onthe contrary, lively 
and agreeable, would be a vaft improvement here; and I ven- 
ture the remark the rather, becaufe thofe views at Persfield, 
which are beautiful, are all intermixed with the fublime); the 
farm beneath you, is fuperlative fo; but the precipice you look 
down from, the hanging woods, and the rocks, are totally dif- 
ferent. The fmall break, however, through the hedge, which 
catches the town and fteeple, is in this tafte; but. even here, 
fome large rocks appear.. Small elegant buildings, in a-light 
and airy tafte, rifing from green and gently fwelling flopes, with 
fomething moving near them, and fituated fo as the fun may 
fhine full upon them, viewed fuddenly from a ‘dark romantie 
walk, have a charming effeét: but it muft-ftrike every one 
who walks over Persfield, that the fineft feats, &c. are feen 
rather too much before you ftep into them; they do not break 
upon you unexpectedly enough : in many of them you fee the 
rails, which inclofe them on the brink of the precipice, at a 
fall diftance before you enter. What an effect would the 
view from the grotto, for inftance, have, if you entered it from 
behind, through a dark zig-zag narrow walk ! | 

‘ Excufe thefe hints, which I throw out with great reluc- 
tance, for Persfield, notwithftanding thefe trifles, is a place 
full of won+:rs, and will yield you amazing entertainment; 
this f am fure of, for | know your tafte. Before I finifh this 
tedious defcription, 1 cannot avoid mentioning the fpirit with 
which Mr. Morris has his place fhown ; he has always people 
ready to attend whoever comes, to conduct them every where, 
and not one of them is fuffered to take a farthing ; yet they 
fhew every thing with great readinefs and civility.’ 

Amidft thefe agreeable objects, our Author is not inattentive to 
points of utility ; but at proper ftages gives a view of the ftate of 
agriculture, prices of labour, and provifions, with other matters 
of commercial import: but the particulars of thefe inquiries 
muft be pafled over, till we come to his laft letter, which com- 
prizes many ufeful obfervations, fomeof which we fhall aie 
ore 
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fore our Readers ina future Review. The modes of .agricul- 
eure neceflarily vary in different provinces, being dictated by 
the nature of the foil, and the articles of demand which the 
fituation calls for: and the ftate of thefe objects, accurately 
made, cannot but fuggeft improvement to the intelligent farmer, 
who is feldom without a variety of foil contained in the fame 
farm. . 
With regard to the courfe of crops, our Author remarks, 
¢ the article of cropping judicioufly, is of infinite importance, 
How is it~poffible that any land, be it ever fo well ploughed 
and manured, can fupport four fucceflive crops of corn, upon 
the ftrength of one fallow? According to the cuftom about 
Cowbridge, in Glamorganfhire ! It is abfolutely impoffible that. 
good crops can be gained by fuch hufbandry ; for the two laft 
muft be over-run with trumpery and weeds, without any 
ftreneth to get the better of them. 

‘ No courfe can exceed that of turnips, barley, clover,’ 
wheat ; when the land is fo dry and found as to yield good tur- 
nips, and admit their being fed or carried off, and at the fame 
time rich enough to produce wheat; which circumftances [ 
take to be of all others, the ftrongeft proofs of a good foil. 
But even this courfe has been found liable to objections: in the 
turnip and clover countries, the moft fenfible farmers are per- 
fuaded their lands become furfeited with them; infomuch, that 
after a long repetition of this courfe, fcarce any turnips can 
be gained, without much dung on the fame fields, which, at 
firft, produced plentifully withoutany. And their clovers they 
find rife thin, die in the winter, and wear out very foon. The 
remedy wanting in this cafe, is a fubftitute for each of thefe 
crops. In light foils none are comparable to carrots and pota- 
toes, and [ might obferve, that they will grow in much heavier 
ones than commonly imagined. I have cultivated them myfelf, 
in no. confiderable. quantities, on a good wheat foil, and with 
great fuccefs ; and in heavy Jands, cabbages thrive, with proper 
management, in an extraordinary manner. Thefe crops would 
ferve to vary the courfe-inftead of turnips, and the ground 
would bear the repetition of three much better than of one 
crop. Inftead of clover, fainfoine and lucerne fhould be in- 
troduced 5. which would laft in the foil five years, in perfect 
vigour, and form by that time a turf, the breaking up of 
which, would yield an extraordinary profit. Ido not, by any 
means, recommend thefe ‘plants to the exclufion of clover, 
lor am very fenfible of its prodigious value; but only to in- 
troduce them in rounds, when the foil is tired of the latter.’ 


[To be continued. ] N 
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The Origin and Structure of the Greek Tongue. fi a Series of Let. 
ters addreffed to a@ young Nobleman. By Gregory Sharpe, 
L. L. D. Mafter of the Temple, heaton in Ordinary to 
his Majefty, and Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian So. 
cieties. 8vo. 4s. Dodfley, &c. 1767. 


R. Sharpe is fo well known to the public, by iis learned 

writings in general, and, efpecially, by the proofs he 
hath given of his great knowlege in languages, that it cannot 
be doubted but that the prefent performance will be acceptable 
to a number of our Readers. There are, indeed, many ob- 
fervations contained in it which thofe who are proficients in 
the Greek tongue will find worthy of attention ; though our 
author’s chief defign is only to offer fuch a grammar of the 
language as fhall reduce it to more eafy and compendious prin- 
ciples than hath ufually been attempted. : 
_ In order to animate the zeal, and fix the application, of his 
noble pupil, he fets out with an. encomium,of the Grecian 
writers. * The Greeks, fays he, have left the moft durable 
monuments of human wifdom, fortitude, magnificence, and 
ingenuity, in their improvement of every art and fcience, and 
in the fineft writings upon every fubje& neceflary, profitable, 
elegant or entertaining. The Greeks have furnifhed the 
brighteft examples of every virtue and accomplifhment, natu- 
ral or acquired, political, moral, military. They excelled in 
mathematics and -philofophy, in all the forms of government, 
in architecture, navigation, commerce, war. As orators, 
poets, and hiftorians they ftand as yet unrivalled, and are like 
to ftand fo for ever; nor are they lefs to be admired for the 
exercifes and amufements they invented and brought to per- 
fection, in the inftitution of their public games, their theatres 
and fports. 

‘ Let me further obferve to your Lordfhip, that in vain you 
will look for. thefe admired excellencies in any of the beft 
tranflations from the Greek. They may, indeed, communi- 
cate feme knowlege of what the originals contain, they may 
prefent you with propofitions, characters, and events: but, 
allowing them to be more faithful, more accurate than they 
really are, or can well be, ftill they are no better than copies, 
in which the fpirit and luftre of the originals are almoft totally 
loft. The mind may be inftructed, but will not be inchanted. 
The picture may bear fome faint refemblance, and, if painted 

y a mafterly hand, give pleafure; but who would be fatis- 


b 
-  digd with the canvas, when he may poflefs the real object? 


ho would prefer a piece of coloured glafs to the diamond? 
It is not poffible to preferve the beautics of the original in a 
tranflation. 
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tranflation. The powers of the Greek are vaftly beyond thofe 
of any other tongue. Whatever the Afiatics detcribe is always 
felt and almoft feen: motion and mufic are in every tone, and 
enthufiafin and inchantment poffefs the mind; 

Gratis ingenium, gratis dedit ore rotundo 

Mufa loqut. Hor. 

Let us renew our acquaintance with the fages of antiquity, 
with the writings of men who have done honour to human 
kind ; to whom the world owes the moft ufeful difcoveries, and 
from whom pofterity may learn all that is elegant, magnificent, 
and glorious. 

¢ But however beautiful and pleafing the profpect, the com- 
mon way to it has been deemed fo very rough and tedious, that 
many have been deterred hereby from undertaking the journey.’ 
This difficulty will, we are told, it is hoped, be entirely re- 
moved by the letters before us, in which the road is made 
fmooth and eafy, and the traveller entertained and delighted at 
every ftep he takes. Nay, Dr. Sharpe is really perfuaded that 
grammar, which before was undertaken with great labour and 
pain for feveral years, will have its difficulties f{ubdued in a few 
weeks, and now be as pleafing as any other application of the 
mind for the difcovery of truth. 

How far the prefent performance may correfpond to fo de- 
firable a charaéter, muft, after all, be referred to experience, 
which is the only proper teft in matters of this nature; though 
it is doing our Jearned Author no more than ftrict juftice, to 
acknowlege that the principles he goes upon are rational and 
eafy. ‘The grammatical varieties in nouns are made by adding 
the feveral parts of the fubjunétive article, as terminations to 
the original theme or root: the verbs are conftfued and varied 
by the addition and mixture of the affifting verb. From the 
fubjunétive article, therefore, and the affifting verb, every de- 
clenfion of nouns and conjugation of verbs is’ here deduced ; 
and in fo doing Dr. Sharpe purfues the method he had for- 
merly followed:in his obfervations on the conftruction of the 
Latin Tongue. The article and affifting verb he would have 
carcfully committed to memory; as then every other part of 
fpeech will be eafily acquired, and not eafily forgotten. The 
conjugations, likewife, of verbs in the Greek language he 

reduces from thirteen to two; and obferves that one of them 
differs only in the prefent and imperfect, and that merely by 
the infertion of the fervile letter, my, to prevent a concourfe 
of vowels in fome verbs. All the poffible ways of treating 
grammar are no more than three. The firft is by fhewing the 
caufes of every variety of inflexion, by the analyfis and com- 
pofition of all the feveral parts of which the Greek tongue is 


compounded, ‘The fecond is by paradigmata or cxamples. The 
third 
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third is, by fhewing under every letter of the alphabet all the 
changes made by it in the Greck tongue. Each of thefe. ways 
hath been taken in the treatife before us ; and the author hath 
fubjoined a differtation on the rife and progrefs of the letters in the 
Greek alphabet. A few extra¢ts from this part of the performance 
will probably be agreeable to our learned Readers in general. 

‘ We are informed by Diodorus the Sicilian, that it was 
the opinion of fome perfons that letters were invented by 
the Syrians, from whom the Phoenicians firft Jearnt their ufe, 
and then communicated them to the Greeks.—Herodotus, de- 
claring his own opinion, fays, that the Phoenicians under Cad- 
mus brought learning into Greece, and that the Greeks had 
not earlier the ufe of letters. 

¢ This is contradi¢ted by: Diodorus, Paufanias, Zenobius, 
and others. Diodorus informs. us that Linus compofed a book, 
upon the acts of the firft Dionyfius, in Pelafgic characters, and 
that the fame were ufed by Orpheus and by Pronepides the pre- 
ceptor of Homer. Zenobius fays, that Cadmus flew Linus for 
teaching characters differing from his. And Paufanias, in his 
Attics, affures us, that he himfelf faw an infcription upon the 
tomb of Corcebus, who lived at the time when Crotopus, who 
was cotemporary with Deucalign, was King of the Argives, 
Letters, therefore, were in ufe among the Greeks long before 
the arrival of Cadmus.— 

‘ Letters were firft introduced.into. Greece and Italy by the 
Pelafgi; they were afterwards fubjeéted to fome confiderable 
alterations by Cadmus, and further ftill by the Ionians. The 
Africans, Spaniards, Celts, and Etrurians, as well as the In- 
habitants of Greece and Palys 8 all made ufe of Pelafgic of 
Pheenician letters. 

© The Greeks, at firft, had no more than fixteen: thefe, 
without the names of Alpha, Beta,. &c.. they received from the 
old Pelafyi. When Cadmus entered Greece, he gave them the 
names, and added tothe old characters three more letters, Zeta, 
Eta, Chi, and as many numeral. characters, Ban, Sanpe, Koppa ; 
all which are taken from the Pheenician alphabet, as is evident 
from their names, their fhape, and place and power. Thefe, 
with the Pelafgic characters, complete the Pheenician alphabet. 
Some other change, alfo, it is probable, might have been made 
by Cadmus in the fhape of fome of the letters. ‘That any of 
thefe characters were inverted by Simonides or Palamedes, or 
any other Greek, is a fable that does not deferve credit ; 
ise they are all exadétly in their proper place, as in the Hebrew, 
Syriac, or Phoenician alphabet. 

‘ The /'gyptians, Greeks, and Romans added feveral let- 
ters tothe Pheenician alphabet. ‘The prefent Greek alphabet is 
the lonic, having five letters added to the end of that which 
they 
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they received from the Pelafgi and Phoenicians. It was, at 
firft, an Afpirate, and by the Tonians, and all other Greeks 
after them, ufed for the long E. ‘This improvement is af- 
cribed to Calliftratus of Samos; but the time when it was in- 
troduced is uncertain.’ 

Dr. Snarpe, to illuftrate in fome meafure, what he has faid 
on the rife and progrefs of the letters of the alphabet, hath 
annexed, in a plate, taken from the moft valuable ancient in- 
fcriptions, a collection of alphabets; exprefling the different 
forms they bore, in feveral different ages. K 

: oe. 





Amabella, a Poem. ato. 18. Robfon. 


HE ftory on which this little poem is founded is of a very 

tender and interefting nature. During the late war, a 
lady, who had conceived a regard for an officer, which was not 
agreeable to her friends, was privately married to him on the 
fame day that he was obliged to fet out to join his regiment 
abroad. He was unfortunately killed in an engagement, and 
the fufferings and death of his affectionate Amabella are the 
fubjets of this elegy. The poem is partly narrative, and. partly 
in the form of dialogue. After defcribing the unhappy effects 
of her concealed anguifh, which at times had driven her to in- 
fanity, the Poet introduces a truly poetical circumftance which 
difcovers to her father the caufe of her diftrefs. Amabella, as 
a penfive amafement fuitable to her melancholy circumftances, 
employed many of her hours in the care of two turtle doves. 
At length the male dove dies, and this tender circumftance, 
that bore fome refemblance to her misfortune, renewed her 
forrows : 

While down her cheek compaffion’s fhow’r diftill’d, 
She gently rais’d it to her anxious breatt, 


But Death’s cold blaft life’s crimfon current chill'd, 
And thus the fair her breathlefs bird addreft. 


“¢ How filent is the voice, which void of art, 
‘© Along the tender day was heard to coo! 

** How itill, how frozen is the conftant heart, 
«‘ Which to its dear companion beat fo true! 


** That dear companion, that now widow’d dove 
“‘ To fcreen from every harm be mine the care ; 
“* And while fhe mourns her ne’er reviving love, 
‘“< Her grief to me the mourner will endear, 


** Like thee, a widow too, condemn’d to mourn 
‘© No more to me does life unfold its charms ; 
** Death, death forbids him ever to return. ” 
She faid, and fank 
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Her fwvift relapfing to her former ftate Bis ri 
With boding fears approach’d the ferving train $ 

This fcene’s dread period tremblingly they wait, 
Nor were their boding fears indulg’d in vain. ' 


Awakening from her trance around fhe threw, 
Diftrefsful fair, her much diforder’d. eyes, 

And wildering faid, ‘* Repeat that kind adieu ! 
‘* Ah no! from love to war, to death he flies. 


¢¢ Did you not hear the clafh of hoftile {pears ? 
“© Ah! mark ye not that breaftplate ftain’d with gore? 
¢ ‘© What groan was that which pierc’d thefe fearful ears ? 
*& ‘* He falls, he falls,—my warrior is no more. 


¢¢ Nor was, oh Heav’n! his Amabella near, 
‘* To footh his pain and echo figh to figh, 
«* Drop on the gaping wound a balmy tear, 
** Kits his c.ld lip, and clofe his fading eye.” 


Her father, whom the Poet calls Harmodius, appears at this 
alarming juncture; and the following moft affecting dialogue 
enfues : 


Harmopius. 
«© Say, what affliCtion has thy foul imprefs’d ? 
‘© Keveal what florm thy bofum’d calmnefs breaks, 
*¢ Reveal, and thus relieve this anguifh'd breait. 
‘* The tender father to his daughter fpeaks. 


AMABELLA. 
«© Ah! what avails the praife the brave obtain ! 
*¢ Thro’ his white bofom rufh'd the hoftiie fice! : 
+s ?Twas his to fwell the number of the flain, 
«* And mine affliction’s keeneft point to feel. 


HAaRMODIUS. 
«© Her roving thought no trace of reafon bears ; 
** To her rack’d mind, oh Heav’n! thy peace impart ; 
** A loving parent bathes thy cheek with tears ; 
‘© Harmodius holds thee to his breaking heart. 


AMAPELLA, 
* To thee I grateful kneel, O generous feer ! 
‘“ Who doit to one unknown thy care extend: 
Along thy path may peace her olives rear, 
“And heaven in battle fhield thy dearett friend ! 


lor me, who droop beneath misfortune’s fhower, 
** | had a father,—now, alas! a foe,— 

** Thou'lt blufh to hear—in forrow’s darkeft hour, 
** He leaves his child abandon’d to her woe: 


‘*¢ But to thy heart, that’s fram’d of fofter mould, 

** What can to thee a wretch like me endear ? 

The {pring, the motive of thy love unfold : 

** Say, fay for me why hows that friendly tear? ” 
“eye 
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« Yet foft a while~emethinks that hoary:-brow— 

‘«« That plaintive voice—ah bear with my diltrefs! 
¢¢ Or much remembrance is effac’d, or now 
«¢ A tender father’s tear-dew’d cheek I prefs. 


Harmopivus, 
« On knees of gratitude F blefs the fkies 
¢s That Amabella to herfelf reftore. 


AMABELLA. 
sé Ah wherefore doft thou joy ! thy daughter dies, 
«*« Support me to yon couch—I can no more— 


“* I feel, I feel the pulfe of life retire ! 
«¢ Ah deign to hear thy dying child reveal 
«¢ What, in rebellion to thy juft defire, 
“© Lock’d in her breaft fhe dar’d fo long conceal : 


«¢ By thee unfanétion’d did I plight my love, 
‘© And all to thee unknown a bride became. 


‘his HarMopIvs, » 
rue «* Harmodius will to both a father prove. 
AMABELLAs 


‘¢ To him thy pardon thou canft ne’er proclaim : 


** Three fleeting hours had fcarcely call’d me bride, 
«© When he was fummon’d to the martial plain ; 

“* And there—forgive thefe tears—in beauty’s pride, 
«© The much lamented, valiant youth was flain. 


«¢ What tho’ unworthy of thy care I prove, 
** To thy remembrance let thy child be dear; 
‘** Thy kind compaffion let thy daughter move, 
«« When this weak frame fhall prefs th’ untimely bier.” 


More wou’d fhe fay,—her voice began to fail, 
From her faint eye life’s ling’ring {park retir’d, 
The rip’ning cherry on her lip grew pale, 
She heav’d a figh, and in that figh expir’d. 


_ Mr. Jerningham, the author of this pathetic poem, addreffes 
itto Mrs. Montague, at whofe fuggeftion it appears to have 


been written. L 
. 
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For MARCH, 1768. 
| MiscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 10. The Temple of Gnidos, tranflated a Second Time from the 
French of M. De Secondat, Baron De Maontefquieu,  8vo. 
Is. 6d. Kearfly. | 

HE Reader will find an account of this allegorical piece of Mon- 
tefquieu’s in the twenty-ninth volume of our Review, p. 154. 


Vet It is here faid to be tranflated a fecond time: it was, indeed, attempted 
before, 
g 
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before, in a kind of blank verfe, but only a fmall part of it was pub. 
lifhed by way of fpecimen, which by no means met with our approba- 
tion. We sdvited the tranflator to defift, and have heard no thore of 
it, It now makes its appearance in profe, and may be thought tole. 
rable at leaft, The following charaéter will fhew the manner in which 
it is executed, and exhibit a flight iketch of the pencil of Montefquieu, 

‘ Camilla is the daughter of a principal inhabitant of Gnidos. She is 
beautiful, and has a countenance that muft ftamp its image on every 
heart. The women befeech the gods to endow them with the graces 
of Camilla. The men, who have once feen hér, wifh never to lofe her 
from their fight, 

‘ Her form is enchanting; her air a mixture of majefty and mild. 
nefs : her eyes fparkle with innocent vivacity, yet prone to diffolve the 
fofter feelings: her features are in the happieftt manner adjufted. to each 
other. in fhort, fhe is formed to gain the fovereignty of all hearts. 

‘ Unambitious to avail herfelf of the ornaments of drefs, yet no one 
ever appears dreffed to fo much advantage, She is perfectly miftrefs 
of an art on which fhe beftows no application. 

* She has one excellence that is almoft peculiarly her own, and fel. 
dom, perhaps, falls to the lot of beauty. With a difpofition for gra. 
vity, the is poffeft of the moft exquifite talent for fprightlinefs and hu- 
mour. Yet fhe never affumes either but juft as you could with her, and 
as occafions, require: and whatever mood fhe is in, it is fure to appear 
the moft natural and becoming to her. Refle€tion or archnefs equally 
befit her brow ; and that lovely mouth from which fentiment at one 
time flows fo unaffeftedly, can wear at another the frolic {mile of the 

races.” : 
. Thofe who can find amufement in feeing the feveral circumftances 
and fituations of the paffion of love delineated in a mythological form, 
will not fail to meet with it in this ingenious little work, 


Art. 11. Zhe Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the ear- 
lief? Accounts of Time. Compiled from Original Writérs. By 
the Authors of the Antient Part. Vol. 44th and laft. 8vo. 
gs. in Boards. Ofborn, &c. 1767. 

In this concluding volume of the modern part of the Univerfal Hil- 
tory, the Authors have finifhed their geographical view of the four‘quar- 
ters of the earth, began in the 43d volume, and they have compleated 
the whole with’ a very copious index ; which indeed was indifpenfibly 

__ mteeflary to fo large and voluminous an undertaking. Of the merit of 

-this vaft compilement we have frequently fpoken in our feveral articles 
relating to it, during the courfe of its periodical publication; and we 

‘fhall now take leave of it in the words of the preface to this ‘volume. 

* They [the compilers of this work] are perhaps more fenfible than the 

readers can be of its defects, but they plead in alleviation that the 

greateft part of thofe defeéts are fuch as could not be remedied; nor 
was it even’ practicable to finith the work according to the letter of the 

_plan on which it was undertakeg, We will venture howeyer to affirm, 

that this Modern Univerfal Hiftory, with all its imperfedlions on its 

_head, is by. far the compleateft work of the kind that ever was offered 

to the public in any nation or language.’ ‘aan 


Arte 12, 
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Art. 12. The Maps and Charts to the Modern Part of the Univerfal 
Hiftory. Folio. 12s. in Boards. Ofborn, &c. 1767. 
We have only to obferve, with refpeét to thefe maps, that they are 
engraved by Bowen and Kitchin ; that they are thirty-feven in number; 
and that they are conftruéted on a {cale equally adapted to both the 
oftavo and folio editions of the Hiftory. 


Art. 13. The Rhapfody, or Every Man his own Companion. 12m0. 
| 2s. 6d. Griffin. 

A foolith colleétion of trite jokes and ftale anecdotes, with here and 
there a paltry poem, and a piece of natural hiftory. Some few things 
of better reputation are dragged from their proper places into this bad 
company. iF 
Art. 14. The Art of Knowing Mankind. 12mo. 3s. Wilkie. 

One cannot doubt of the utility of fuch an art, and it was, therefore, 
unneceflary for the Author of this treatife to make any apology for it. 
It would have been more to his purpofe to have defended himfelf from 
the inevitable imputation of mifanthropy. He has developed every 
figure of human viriue not to exhibit its beauty, but to expofe its na- 
kednefs. The man who would gain from this book the art of knowing 
mankind, might juftly exclaim upon the acquifition, Pol, me occidiftis, 
amici ! non fervaftis. After all, of what fervice can it be to depreciate 
the few ‘poor virtues that diftinguifh the better part of mankind? Of 
what ufe is it to prove that many of them have their origin in vices or 
foibles ?—It is of no better ufe than to fhew that an author who thus 
employs his time is more concerned to give us a teftimony of his faga- 
city, than to increafe the general happinefs by reconciling us to our 
fpecies and to ourfelves.—With regard to the merit of this performance, 
it muft be acknowledged that many of the obfervations are juft ; but 
they have litt!e of novelty to recommend them: the ftyle is plain and 


perfpicuous, but it is tame and {piritlefs. Le 
Art. 15. The Cafe of Mr. Fames Gibfon, Attorney at Law. 8vo. 
1s. Lewis. 


This unfortunate perfon Jately publifhed his cafe, in order to pa-liate 


‘his crime, and excite compaffion. He was condemned at the C]d Baily 


for a forgery, in January 1765; when a point of law arifing, the ver- 
dik was /pecial. Gibfon, therefore, remained in Newgate, till the 


opinion ot the judges was given apainft him, a few weeks ago; and 





in purfuance thereof, -he was hanged at | yburn, in March 1768. 

This is the fevereft account we have give of any author, for a long 

time paft. A 

Ait. 16. Animadverfions on Mr. Calman’s True State, &c. with 
fome Remarks on his little ferious Piece called ‘The Oxonian in 


Town. 4to. 6d. Walter, &c. 

The animadverfions here made on Mr. Colman’s State of the diffe- 
rences, &Fc. (fee our laft month’s Catalogue) confitt chiefly of verbal 
criticifm on fome hafty and incorreét expreffions in his pamphlet. The 
remarks are upon a dramatic entertainment not yet printed, but fre- 
quently acted at Covent-Garden theatre, This piece, the angry, ano- 
nymous Remarker, (who appears to be fome author whom Mr. C. has 
grievovfly offended) reprefents as an indecent, immoral performance. 

Rev. March, 1768, R Of 
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Of the juftice of this charge, we can form no judgment, having neévey 
been prefent at its exhibition. * elise 
Art. 17. A Tour through Part of France and Flanders. The whak 
intended as a Guide to the curious Traveller, and an inftructive 
Amujcment io thofe who have no Nap og’ of vifiting the Places 
mentionsd ih this York. y2mo0. 33; Od. Hopwood, _ . 
An il-digefied account of Calais aed parts adjacent ; interfperfed 
with the cerén.onies in celebrating the principal Romifh feftivais, and 
the manner of taking the veil in the Dominican convents, &c. As the 
Writer profefies to have related nothing but from actual obfervation 
during a refidence of rine rnonths in the parts he defcribes, affitted by 
authentic information, the reader will be- difpefed to confide in the in- 
telligeice he receives; and thofe who have no opportunity, as thé au- 
thor remarks in his title-pace, of vifiting the places mentioned in this 


work, may perhaps be amufed. N. 


Art. 18. State of the Eafl- India Company’s Affairs, with a View 
10 the intended Bill for reguiating ¢ the Dividend, December 1767. 
8vo. 6d. No Publifher’s Name. Sold by Richardfon and 
Urquhart. 

The refuit of the feveral reprefentations of the ftate of the E. I. trade 
feems to prove the company which ca:ries it on, 10 be able to make 
much greater dividends to the proprietors than they actually do. The 
queltion then feems to be, whether the proprieto:s have a right to reap 
their advantages to the full extent ; or whether the os profits ought 
to reft with the dire&tion; or, lafily, be called in aid to lighten the 
public burdens? Another ftate of the queition, naturally occurs ; whe- 
ther, in a national view, fuch extenfive advantages ought to be reftri€ied 
to an exclufive company, or be thrown open? The'e queftions include 
many nice circumitances of moinent; and as the ftate of this trade is 
now more clearly urderitood than it ufed to be, and become an im 
portant obje& of legiflative attention,. we make no doubt the fubject 
will, in the end, be determined with due wifdom. 

This State of the Company’s Affairs undertakes to fhew the impro- 

1 the , 
priety of reftriCiing their dividends N. 


Art. 19. The Adanagers; a Comedy : as it is ated at the Theatre- 
Royal in Civent-Garden. gto. 18s. Nokes. 
Rubbdith. 

Art. 20. A Letter on the Behaviour of the J Populace on a@ late Occae 
fun, in the Procedure againjl a noble Lord. ‘From a Gentle 
man to his Countryman abroad. 8vo. 6d. Bingtey. 
Writcen in behalf of Lord Ba e: and printed in Italian and Eng- 

lith; but, Jike the reft of the pamphicts on this fubjeQ, it is a// awry,— 

as Milten fays. 


Art. 21. Rural Elegance difplayd, in a Defcription of four weftern 
Counties, Cornwall, Devonfhire, Dorfeifhire, and Some -fetfpirt. 
y2mo. 3s. 6d. Steare.. 

Written in the ulual ftupid and tedious way of queftion and an{wer, 
and adapted to the talte and capacities of fchool- boys. 





Art. 22. 
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Art. 22. 4n Epitome of Grammar. By Philip Parfons, M. A. 
Matter of the Grammar-fchool at Wye, in Kent. 12mo. 
is. Hawes, &c. 

‘| bis 1s av abbreviation of the forms of grammar ufed in our great 
Desaill heohate cCannos r f ; Cee ae 

j IOs ‘ a . ~ , / tote s 
fchools, which we Cannct but recommend, becaule, in OurOpimion, the 

ei ‘ r¢ nc 1S ; Y ~t ve 4 \ aha a Ci u o Bt = ‘e 

lefS a young memory is burtrened with thele forms the bette: 7 


Art. 23¢ Thoughts on tbe Death cf an only Child. 12m0. Is. 
Cade 1. 


Thefe thoughts appear to havé been recorded by a father for his own 


contolation. —they are the n.tural bieathings of paternal aff-Gion and- 


orthodox piety ; but thoie whefe grief might require the aid of more 
than common fentiment. on tuch tender o¢cefions, will find no relief 
fiom a work undieniiled by arguinent or phtlofophy. Sulpicius’s letter 
to Cicero wou!d be tcund mach. nore vletul. L , 
Art. 24. The Moral and Entertaining Story-teller: being a Cuai- 
leSicn of the moj? genuine and infiru Five Tales of the mofl ap- 
proved Authors, ancient and modern, calculate. ito promite Virtue 
in Youth, and render Vice hateful to it, by ftriting Examples of 
their feveral C onfequences. I2mo. 2 Volumes. 7s. Williams. 
A fuirable addition to the kitchen librasy, concained in the drawer 
under the dreficr; wacere hie already, we may fuppote, a pack of cards 
and a cribba ge-board, a prays 34 Book. 2 fono-book 1oe Miller, 2n ime 
perfect play boo Ik, a coukery-book,. and Mi adam fohnion’s prefent; a 
bearing fignificant marks of being | honetily ufed in tera, and act ailpo! fed 
with parade like the Iibrary above fair. 
Neverthelefs, in juftice to this ¢ olletion it mu be admttted, that. 
many of the tales and {tories are nen chofen; and though they are rot 
0 as might -be withed by the ufual readers of itories, yet their 
morals will fufier lefs by the reading of thefe, than from mott others of 
the kind. The inaccuracies in the printing will be no great picjudice 
to the nariatives, as the reade:s of fuch books gencrally overlook fuch 


triffes, N 
* 


POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 


Art. 25. 4 Letter to the Adminifiration for the Time being. By 
‘Vitus Pomponius Atticus junior. 8vo. 18. Dilly, &c. 
Mr. Vitus Pomponius A:ucus junior, appears to be a moderate, fo« 

ber well-wither to bis country ; who makes many fenfble obfervations 

on the piclent popular fubre Qs of political diiguifition 

Art. 26. An Addrefs to the Eie&rs of Great Britain, on the Choice 
of Members ta ferve them in Parliament, fo as to render tle Na- 
tion that effential Service which its Difh ae fe greatly demand at 
this important C rifis. Tawhich ts added, he Toft of Patriotifin. 
By a Lover of his King and Country. By0. 6d. Lewis in 
Paternofter-Row. | | 
An earnett diffuafive from bribery and correption; which might pof- 

fibly have fome fmall influence, did it not unluckily happen that the 

majority of Engtith electors are pe ple wit never read. N 

* 


R 2 Art. 2 
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Art. 27. 4 Cautionary Addrefs to the Eleétors of England: being @ 
Touchftone between the Conflituents and Candidates. 8vo. 15s. 
Williams. 

All declamation, in favour of Liberty and Wilkes. 

Art. 28. An Infallible Remedy for the High Price of Previfins. 
Together with a Scheme for laying open the Trade to the Ea/t-In- 

. dies; with an Addrefs to the Electors of Great Britain, 8vo. 
1s. Bingley. 

By the phyfical reafonings of this InFALLIBLE remedy, the writer ap- 
pears to be fome noftrum-monger, Whatever he may be in other re- 
fpects, he is, however, a meer fuperficial dogmatift in politics. — N. 
Art. 29. Liberty’s Offering to Britifh Electors. Or, Cautsons of- 

fered to the Confideration of thofe who are to chufe Members to 

ferve in the enfuing Parliament. Written by a Noble Lord. 
~8vo. 18. Williams. 

Good advice to voters, in regard to the natural, moral, and political 
qualifications of candidates, We cannot guefs at the Noble Lord faid 
in the title to be the author of thefe Cautions ; but, from the ftyle, we 
fhould judge them to have been written about an hundred years ago. 


DRAMATIC, 


Art. 30. Zenobia: aTragedy. As it is performed at the Theatre- 
Royal in Drury-Lane. By the Author of The Orphan of China. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Griffin. 

We have, with delight, feen this play ated; and we have perufed it 
with pleafure, The Author has been obliged to France for the 
ground-work of this piece, as well as on former occafions; and he has 
acknowledged it with modefty, but with fpirit too, in his prologue to 
Zenobia: take his own lines : 

He brings a tale from a far diftant age, 
Ennobled by the grave hiftoric page *! 
Zenobia’s woes have touch’d each polifh’d flate ; 
The brighteft eyes of France ¢ have mourn’d her fate. 
Harmonious Italy her tribute paid, 
And fung a dirge to her lamented fhade. 

Yet think not that we mean to mock the eye 
With pilfer’d colours of a foreign dye. 
Not to tranflate our bard his pen doth dip ; 
He takes a play, as Britons take a fhip ; 
They heave her down ;—with many a fturdy ftroke 
Repair her well, and build with heart of oak. 
To every breeze fet Britain’s ftreamers free, 
NeEw-Mawn her, and away again to fea, 

We are glad to fee that Mr. Murphy has not entirely abandoned the, 
dramatic mufes :——-which, indeed, it would be great ingratitude in him 
to do; as he has lefs reafon than moft of his cotemporaries to complain 
of their want of kindnefs to him. . 


~* Tacirus, Ann. Lib. 12. Sect. 44, to the end of s1. 


+ This, we fyppofe, alludes to Crebillon’s excellent tragedy on this 
fubject. 





Art. 31 
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Art. 31- Lionel and Clariffa; a Comic Opera. As it is — 
at the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Griffin. 
The public are fufficiently acquainted with the merits of Mr. Bickcr- 

ftaffe, in this fafhionable though odd kind of compofition, The prefent 

opera is not the worft of his pieces, in this way; though certainly in- 

ferior to his Love in a Village, and Maid of the Mill. 


Art. 32. The Hiftory of King Lear. As it is performed at the 
Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 

The admirers of Shakefpeare are obliged to Mr. Colman for having 
refined the excellent tragedy of King coe ‘ from the alloy of Tate, 
which has fo long been fuffered to debafe it.’ There are, in our opi- 
nion, feveral very judicious alterations made, in this revifal of one of 
our moft capital dramas; though in fome refpects, perhaps, the critics 
may diffent from the judgment of this ingenious Editor; and it is alfo 
equally probable that no two of them will agree in their decifions. 


PoETICAL 


Art. 33. The Ee triumphant: or, Liberty appeafed. A Poem 
humbly infcribed to the worthy Liverymen of the City of 


London. gto. 18. Steare. 

Witxes anv LiBerty! jingled into rhyme, by the city bellman, 
and publifhed during the late election for London. The weavers of 
verfes and the weavers of ribbons have fine times of it now; and much 
much good may it do them,—it comes but once in feven years! 


Art. 34. The Siege of the Caftle of #fculapius. An heroic Co- 
medy, as it is acted at the Theatre in Warwick-Lane. 8vo. 
1s. Bladon. 

The late difentions among the medical gentlemen of Warwick-Lane 
have given rife to feveral pieces of news. paper pleafantry, and to fome 
pamphlets *; and this before us is not the moft contemptible effort that 
has been made to ridicule their proceedings. Their m/itary operations 
are here celebrated in the true Hurlothrumbo-ftyle; and tne following 
ode concludes the whole : 


Ope, Sung by voices at a diftance, during the defent of Hygeia. 


She comes, fhe comes, the blooming goddéfs comes ! 
Peace, ye trumpets and ye drums. 
Gently defcending on a cloud, 
She comes to quell your clamour loud. : 
*Tis young Hygeia from above, 
’Tis fair Hygeia, queen of health. 
A bleffing greater than your wealth, 
Sent by Olympian fove. 
Behold her clad in heavenly charms, 
Hallow’d the day that gave her birth! 
Receive her, mortals, with expanded arms. 
Welcome, welcome her return to earth. 


* See the account given in our lait, of Mr. Thornton’s Battle of 
the Wigs. " 
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HlYGEIA. 
Doftors, attend! from the Olympian court, 
I come to end your wars, op | your iporte 
Great Jove, offended at your foptith noife, 
Better cefitting te agate or boys, 
Commands that now all | civil difcord ceafe, 
Aud that, henceforward, Do&ors keep the peace. 
Behold. your Caille grumble into dati: 
It needs mult fal, for love] vath faid it muft. 
[The Cafile falls tothe ground, 
Bett fource of pleafure, fe: tow thip avd musth, 
I come, once more, to dwell with men on earth. 
Farewell your occupation, and your wealth. 
Now tremble, Dogtors, for my name.is Hatta. 
Pat up your {word:, cbedient to the law ; 
Phyficians fwords were never meant to draw. 
Art. 35. Choheleth, or the Royal-Preacher, a Poem. Moft hum- 
bly infcribed to the King. 4to. 6s. in Boards. Johnfton. 


This ts a paraphrace Gi the vock 6f Heclefiattes in ‘blank ve e, and 
hike all other paiarwns ces of the kind, infiait ely more weak, more dif- 
fuie and more enaficcting than the original, ‘pe verfe itfelf, inceed, 


" ’ ” q ait 
He wo rit; butt ie Author has {ire wna mhietai se Want of taiie 


and judg ment, when, in his acdrefs to ie king, he iepredents the icof- 
jers at region by a low fimile of a dop’s coming.into a church, and 
b.ing whipped out by the fexton—at the famegime be advites his ma- 


is not t 


jly to treat the irseligious in like manner, and exert the dignity ofa 


dogwhipper. | ; F 

| 

Art. 36. Appendix ad Opuftula. Odcs in Imitation of Horace. 
¢ }..1. Ad Navem, addreficd to the Rev. Sir John 

Doiben, Bar. Prebendary of Durham, adviled to go from 

Lynn. towards Durham by Sea, on account of the Stone. 

Ode III. L..2. 4d Delinm, addrelied to Sir John furner, 

Bart fucceed'ng his Uncle Sir Charles, in ‘Title; bitate, 

and Parliament. for the Borough of I.ynn. Ode X: L. 

_Ad Aiercurium, addrefled to Anthony Afkew,: M. D. a cele- 

brated Grecian: pofleffing the Gold- wae Cane of Dr. 

Radel fe. Written when the Author was Prefident, and the 

Docicr Senior Cenfor of the Colleges. By Sir Wiiiam 

Browne, ‘M. D. 4to. 1s. Owen. 

One moet eafily excul e the harmie!s vamty and oltentation cf this 
pompow nies cal aight, chile he veer erathed himiclt at his own exe 
pence; but when be attempts to be wi.ty ai the expence of fo refpeci- 
able a charaéter as Dr. Afkew, by ridculing him jor his il] duccefs in 
‘hyfic, one cannot fo wel dreett oa ¢ Gonfive imperunence™. ‘Lhe fe- 
cond of theie odes we remeinber to bave ieea in a mage cine more than 
twenty years 270, “les the firft is not worth notice.’ ¥ L 

, a, < & 


ete eee 


wed 
) 
) 





* Neverthelefs he takes care to i: form us toat he himkli always 
praciied phyfc wit the greateft fucceis. See D D 'GiCATION. 
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Art. 37- The Ring. An Epiftle addreffed to Mrs, L---.--.- m. 
4to. is. Wilkie. 
A dull poem in praile of a pretty attreis*, belonging to Covent- 
Garden theatre. | a . 


* Mrs. Lefingham. 


Art. 38. Makarony Fabjes, with the xe Fable of the Bees, in Two 

Cantos. Addrefled to the Society. By Cofmo, Mythoge- 

laftic Profeflor, and F.M.$. gto. 2s. 6d. Almon. 

Though there is a kind of whimfical free mafonry in the ute and 
preface to thefe little poems, and the fame odd affectation of {lynefs and 
myiléry in the pieces themfelves, yet there is fomething too that is eafy, 
arch, and fpirited in the execution of the greater part, which makes 
them go down. 

The following fable, which the Author applies to himfelf, may, very 
probably, be applied by moit of his readers : : 

7 ' Within a joyner’s thop, upon a flool, 
With countenance fcrene and grave ; 
A Cat examin'd every tool 
As nicely as Roufleau’s eléve. 
A file that underilond ns trade, 
Provok’d her ladythip patt beaing 5 
Obferving the great wafle it mace 
By clipping arttyily and paring. 
Til ferve you your own way, you knave, 
For that, fays pufs, let me alone ; 
I'l lick you with my tongue, you flave, al 
Tall [ have lick’d ygu to the bone. . 
She lick’d all her whole tongue was flea’d, 
And Jaugh'd to ice the villain bleed ; 
With blood 4e wa: a!l over red ; 
Determining the file to kill, 
The cat Jick’d on, believing fill, 
It was.the file, and not her tongue that bled, 
My gardener, my coachman John, 
My groom, my butler, the whole corps 
Are objeéts to vent fp'een upon, 
Whene’er the bilious pot boi! o’er ; 
Bet UH grow better when I’m able, 
‘To fume and fret is not worth while ; 
I am the cat that bleeds in fable, 
My family th’ unfeeling fi'e. 

The application of the fable of the.cook contains the ftrongeft and 
keeneit political fatire we have met. with in modern times, L. 
. Art. 39. The Birth of the. Fefuit, a Poem in Three Books. By 

' George Marriot. gto. 2s. 6d. Flexney. 

The wretched foviety of Jefus, perfecuted in almott every other coun- 
try, might have hoped for milder treatrnent from the tolerating prin- 
ciples of Englifimen. But George Marriot has joined forces with the 
kings of France, Spain and Portigal, and is determined, if poflible, to 
prevent thofe exiles from pafling weltward,— We are aprehentive, how- 
ever, that his endeavours will prove ineffectual, and that many of thole 

R 4 good 
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good fathers will vifit us, even though they fhould hear of this publi: 

cation.—Nay, fhould they fee it, it is more than poffible that it. would 

not deter them ; for George is zealous without judgment, and violent 

without force. | L 

Art. 40. Liberty, a Poem. By T. Underwood, late of §¢, 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, Author of The Jmpartialift, &¢, 
4to. 2s. 6d. Bladon. 

We have for fome time efcaped the mortification of reviewing the 
low productions of political rhymers, and were in hopes that the late 
hard feafon had laid them afleep, with their kindred flies, for the winter 
at leaft: one of them, however, either by the ray of a watchman’s lan. 
thorn, or the more powerful fume of a link, penetrating, as it pafled, 
through the chinks of his cell, has been roufed untimely from his reft, 
and become 

Awake to buzz, but not alive to fting. 4 

Art. 41. Poetical fuflice; or the Trial of a Noble Lord im the 

High Court of Parnaffus. 4to. 1s. Murcoch. 

One would think his Lordfhip had ravifhea 2]! G uritreet,—there is 
fuch a confounded clamour among its inhabitants,—\\)2ncevi!! ?. “axim 
feems, however, to have been verified in this inflance: ?: - vate wices, 

ublic benefits. Wow many poor hungry rhymers mio?) 9°. perifhed 
through the late inclemency of the weathe:, and the ; °° 1. carcity of 
provifions, hac it not been for the lucky fupply furn the “Ais fea- 
fonable rape !—an event which thefe. pains-taking ;auper: » Farnaffus 
may, perhaps, (with the-wreck-plunderers on our we rn thore) grate- 
fully term a God-/end, 

Art. 42. Modern Chaftity: or, the asreeable Rape: a Poem. By 
a Young Gentleman of Sixteen. In Vindication of'the Right 
Hon. Lord B e. gto. 1s. 6d. Bingley. 

This forward youth, taking the innocence of his noble client for 
granted, falls upon the poor damfel moft outrageoufly, and even inde- 
cently. The ftyle of his Jampoon is attempted in the manner of 
Churchill ; and he Jays abut him like a fury, The Merhodifis come in 
for many a lath; fo do the printers of the news-papers for sefufing his 
choice compofitions ; and likewife thofe horrible mifcreants, the critics 
and reviewers ;—but, if we are not miftaken, he has more to appre- 
hend from the keepers of Bedlam than from the beadles of Parnaffus. 


NoveEts. 

Art. 43. The Vanity of Human Wifes ; or the Hiftory of Sir ‘fames 
_ Scudamore, Bart. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Robinfon and Co. 
* From fome interefting examples of the tranfitory nature of human 
happinefs, the author has deduced this moral conclufion :—‘ Let.no 
"man be too anxious about any thing in this world, but make the bett of 
the fituation in which Providence has placed him ; enjoying the blef- 
fings with a grateful heart, and looking upon every difappointment 
which he meets with to the mortification of his wifhes, as a proper pu- 
nifhment for the vanity of them.’ The ftory is not ill written; fome 
affecting fituations are defcribed ; and we have little to obje& againft 
the work, in any refpect, except the main obje€tion to which, perhaps, 
all performances of this kicd are neceffarily liable, viz, the romantic 

4 ' im probability 
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improbability of fome of the principal incidents; a fault from which 
none of our novels are entirely free. But whether they are the lefs en« 
tertaining, or even the lefs initru€tive on that account, is a queftion that 
may requise fome confideration, before we venture to decide it.———For 
the prefent, however, we leave it with our Readers. 
Art. 44. The unexpected Wedding, in a Series of Letter 1ZM0. 

3s. Becket. fp 

There is fpirit in fome, and pathos in others, of thefe letters; and 
the ftory, of which they are the vehicle of conveyance, is not an unin~ 
terefting one, The {cence lies chiefly in Scotland; and we fuppofe the 
Author to be of that country, from fome peculiarities in'the Janguage,—» 
though they are not, we imagine, of the fort ufually termed Scotticifmss 
for inftance—‘ to Jol] out her days under a {preading tree,’ is not Eng= 
lith idiom ; zo /o]l out her tongue is.—But fuch little flips are trifles, per- 
haps not worth mentioning. We have obferved one of more ferious 
import, and for which no writer whatever, who is guilty of it, fhould 
efcape reprehenfion, viz. the light and even prophane manner in which 
the exclamation, My Gop ! is introduced, on many trivial occafions; 
‘My God! I love Sir Harry Ofwall !’—* My God ! in that alcove fits 
Lady Edwin!” Surely, if this ingenious and fprightly Writer had 
taken time to reflect, he, or fhe [for it is poffibly a lady] would not 
have thus irreverently treated the name of the supreme Being! The 
French, indeed, are ever ready with their Mon Dieu! on every frie 
volous occafion,—the fpilling of a pinch of Muff, or the wriggling 
of a monkey’s tail:—but this feems lefs inconfiftent with that levity 
which is one of their national charatteriflics, than with the fober de~ 
portment of the mare confiderate Englifh: who can never fo effectually 
render themfelves ridiculous, as by condefcending to mimic their frifky 
neighbours on the continent. 

Art. 45. The Adventures of Oxymel Claffic Efg; once an Oxford 
Scholar. 12m0o. 2 Vols. 6s, Flexney. 

The firft of thefe volumes is not unentertaining. There is an origi- 
nality in feveral of the fcenes and characters which appear to be drawn 
from the life ; but in the fecond volume, the Author becomes very low~ 
{pirited indeed. Le 
Art. 46. Memoirs of Lydia Tongue-pad and Fuliana Clackit. 12me. 

2s. 6d. Coote. 

A fort of converfation-piece, in the manner of La Belle Afemblie ; 
with ftories interwoven; and fome judicious reflections interfperfed 
throughout the whole. But what could induce the Author or Editor. to 
entitle the work Memoirs of Lydia Tongue-pad, we cannot imagine, 
as the book contains no fuch memoirs: and we are equally at a lofs to 
account for the vile Billingfgate names of Tongue-pad and Clackit, 
which he has beftowed upon his two fine ladies :—ladies endowed with 
every virtue, and every accomplifhment, that rank and education can 
give.—The Author had probably written two novels, on very oppofite 
plans ; and, by fome miftake of his, or the printer’s, the St. Giles’s 
tle page has been’ put to the St. James’s ftory:—if fo, we may, in 
due time *, expeé& to fee the Duchefs of Thames-ftreet, and the 
Countefs of Puddle-dock. 


* Provided, after all, that this be not an old book, newly vamp’d ; 
of which there is fome reafon for fulpicions 
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MEDICAL. 


Art. 47. An Lxguiry inte the Origin and — of Magnefia Alba, 
gid the Pr operties of Epfour Waters. Demor rfiraiing, that Mag. 
nefia made with thofe Waters exceeds ali athers. By D. Ingram, 
Profeflor of Anatomy and Surgery, and Surgeon to Chrif?, 
- Mpiial. Bvo. #8. Owen. 
.D lnoram really makes jome very curious liad on the 
Ei iom Waters anc Magnefia Aibs,x—* As an argument, fays he, that 
thele waters are nitrous , and neaily a Magnefta in nature. 1t may be ob. 
ferved, that when the earth about the infide of the weil 1s expofed for 
4ome time to the open air, a white incruftation appears, W bich is a true 
nitre.’—‘ Dr. Grew, Moult, and other judicious writers of the laft cen. 
tury, coofrm what Mr. Glafs has advanced ; ; for their experiments 
proved — theie waters abound<d witha bitter purges itive falt, and have 
an alcaline befis, which are the two p:inciples of a natural Magnefa.— 
* But let us proce’ in our en ger ve It is evident by e “periments for. 
merly, as weil as lavely made, that there is lefs fixed earth and more ni- 
tron re in theie waters than in moft others, and no vitriolic acid 
abounding with felphar,’ Again ;—* On thele proofs, poilibly, men 
of floll will admit tlhis.medicine to be in purity ; and without any im- 
propri:ty we may call it eicher a’ New or Epfom Macnefia, becaufe it 





seertuinly does abound with the fame principles as Epfom waters ; and if 
the waiers fhould be admitted an improvement or an addition to its me- 


dical qualities, it is what F-have jong been fearching after.’—Without 
making any particular comment on this unchemical jargon, we fiall in- 
form Mr Lngram,. that Moagnefia is an earth Av generis: that Epfom 
falts are a combination of the vitriolic acid with this peculiar earth : that 
Glau nests jalts are a combination ef the fame acid with the foffile alcali: 
and that Magneiia ts obtained from Epfom falts, Epfom water, or any 
other ialt in whiga itis.a past of the compound, by the addityon of an 
aleali; the alca i precipitates the, Megnetia, and is itlelf unic ed with the 
acid. 
Mr. Ingram would do well to perufe what Dr. Black, an excellent 


PP onl has publified on this dubje@, in his Inaugural Differtation, 


agd in a paper printed in the fecond volume of the “Edinburgh Effays. 


aod.ODtervauions, Phyfital ar nd Literary, 


In jutlice to Mr. Ingram, however, we hall give our Readers the 
characters of his Mazneha; farthoagh he is no philafophical chemit, 
he may prepare an ad fel! gpoe Mag netia, 

1. A hollow cubic inch (made of tir ) was filled with Maguefia pows 
oreee Tt weighed omy 21 grains, 


. A folid cubic inch Weivhed 4° grains. 
An dunce pewter meafire (apothecaries) weighed 40 grains in 


we ty 


powder ° ? | 

‘4. A folid drachm put into ten drachms.of water, floated fifteen 
mainHSeS. 

‘ ¢. A folid drachm in an cunce of rcQifed Spirit of wine, , floated. 

. 6 Ten grains were put in a phial, to,which, fpirit of vitriol by 
_ draps were added, on which a brid, {mart ebullition enfued ; the fpirit 
on Siaudsee jt ‘came limpid, and the medicine almoft entirely diffalved, 
leaving at ‘the bottom only inttle {mall particles or atoms wa —. 
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¢«. Thirty drops of fpirit of vitriol were mixed with 2 fpoonful of 
° J : : : 
water, tO which five grains were put, which foon after abforbed the 
acidity of the vitriol. In the two lait experiments, no noxious blackith 
fumes arofe, but afmall white fmosk or vapour, without air- bubbles or 
dirty circles on the furface; no floating muddy clouds-or opake yellow 
fufpentions, nor tawney hue tn the foirit. 

Many of our Readers, as well as ourfelves, may be at a lofs to know 
what ovr Anthor means by a Aelfow cubic inch, as dittinguithed from a 
falid cubic inch. 7 . 

N. B. Me. D. Incram, Profeffor of Anatomy and Surgery, and 
Syrveon to Chrilt’s Hotpital, informs the Public, that the FB pfom ‘Waters 

"oO 


& 


and Magnefia, are fold by Docror IncGRam in Arundel. ftreet, —— 

O rare Mr. Doétor ! —P 

Art. 48. 4 Review of the Venereal Difeafe, and its Remedies: By 
William Fordyce, Surgeon. 8vo. 2s. Cadell, 

Mr. Fordyce begins his review of the venereal difeafe with {ome ju- 
dicious remarks on the practice of Sydenham, Boerhaave, and Aftruc. 
He then proceeds to part:cularife the {everal ftages.af the difeafe, and to 
point out the method of cure.—Hie thinks that flrong purges frequently 
sepeated in the gonorrhoea are very prejudicial. ‘ 4 mutt confefs I 
know of no fuch fure method, either in delicate, or irritable babits, to 
keep up the cordee, to bring on ftrangury and fever, or to produce 
{welled tefticles, as drattic and daily purging. —After laying down a 
more gentle procefs, he adds, ‘ if initead of fuch a courfe you purge 
daily, what is the confequence ? You keep up a continua! irritation on 
the bladder, by the tenefmus attending trequent purging, and an incli- 
nation to make water, or a ftimulus ali along the urethra, where the 
difeafe firft lodges; than which nothing 1s more likely to prolong the 
inflammation, or to provoke a gleet. Now ail. this is.prevented by 
gentle phyfic, taken every fecond or third day-only.’ 

“ During the whole courfe, he fays, of a virulent gonorrhoea, there 
is danger of its being carrie¢ into the habit, by every thing that flops 
the difcharge before the infection is removed. The difcharge will be 
topt by harried walks, or violent exercife of any -kind, eipecially on 
horfeback ; or, by firong and draitic purges, whether common or mer- 


’ 


‘curial, or by catching cold, or a fever fit, while under a purging 


courfe.’ 

He condemns’ univerfaily the application of mercury to the difeafed 
pait.—* Rubbing the mercurial gintment on the bubo itielt, ferves only 
to repel the difeale into the habit, let the quantity rubbed on be ever fo 
proper. Ulcers in the thioat, ur foul bones, are often the immediate 


-confequence, And i:ere, once tor all, i declare loudly againit evcry 


mercurial application to the diieaied or ulcerated part, in every venereal 
cafe; till the general habit is thoroughly reétified by a proper courfe.’ 
_ Another general. rule is, not to \egin the sercuris! courfe, till the 
inflammatory itage is either Over or contiderably abated. —Wath refpect 
to this we mult obferve from our own experience, that there feems to 
de tomething /pecific in venereal inflammations: there are cafes in which 
the inflammation will not yield to the itricteit antiphiogiltic regimen, 
without the affiitance of mercury. 
Our Author’s further obfervations are briefly thefe.—That the beft 
Preparation of mercury is the ointment; that this ihould be made of 
equal 





‘watching, and anxious gaming, have miferably enervated the pofterity 


_irfelf is not the moft dignificd.—* Dr Sydenham, fays he, has jufly & 


_ Spee; and the clap introduced, quite @ propos, to make up the Trio 
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equal parts of lard and quickfilver ; that from two to fix ounces thould 
be ufed, according to the different appearances in different cafes ; thy 
where there is a little forent{s and heat in the gums, a more fpeedy cur 
is to be expected, than where there is either none at all, or where ther 
is a more copious falivation.—That in the confirmed lues, the quality 
of the conftitution, the quantity of mercury requifite, and the proper re. 
gimen are to be particularly attended to.—That in fcorbutic, fcrophu. 
lous or cancerous habits, the blood muft be reftored to its natural balg. 
mic ftate, before mercury can effect a cure: that this end js to be ob. 
tained by freth air, fuller diet, abftincnce from mercurials, ftrong de. 
coctions of farfaparilla, the bark, and hemlock, applied both externally 
and internally.—T hat obftinate fchirrofities, of two or three years ftand. 
ing, even when ulcerated, and where the {chirrus had begun to be gf. 
fected with pricking and lancing pains, had been cured by the ule of 
hemlock, after a proper mercurial courfe had been ineffectual. 
The laft fection is, 


On the Prefent State of the Luss. 


* It is a queftion that has been much agitated, whether the difeafe of 
which we have been treating, is on the decline or not. I would anfwer 
it by afking another queftion, Is the paffion for pleafure on the decline? 

* In fact, I believe that the difeafe is growing much more genera, 
while the treatment of it is {lill fhamefully unequal. 

* There has been an zra in its hiftory, when it became milder, | 
allude to the firft appearance of the gonorrhcea. But too many furgeom 
daily fhut up that avenue to relief, by a variety of inje&tions mercuri:l, 
balfamic, and aftringent. I leave their patients to bear witnefs with 
what woful effects; amongit others, {welled tefticles, unhappy wives 
end a puny pofterity. 

‘ Another principal fource of the increafe of this evil is the gener 
ignorance with regard to the quantity of mercury requifite, and to the 
manner of applying it, which changes totally the face and quality of 
the complaint. 

© A third moft material circumftance to be reckoned here is that of 
the grafts from Africa, and both the Indies; where, the treatment 
being ftill lefs underftood, the difeafe bas been fuffered to lay deeper 
hold, and to produce more ftubborn fymptoms. 

© The lait caufe that I fhall mention, but not the leaft, is the conte 
tution of modern livers ; where love of eafe, love of pleafure, continull 





eens 








of thofe heroes who fought at Agincourt and Creffy.’ 
Upon the whole, this Review contains many fenfible and ufeful ob 
fervations. The language however is often pompous, though the fubjet 


quired the higheft rank in the profeffion of phyfic; and to his capacity, 
equalled only by his candour, I bow with refpeét. But that great mat, 
it is very certain, has advanced pofitions on this point, which do mt 
well agree with our prefent knowlege of it. According to him, te 
cure of a clap,’ &c.———An admirable affemblage!—Dr, Sydenham fe 
out in all his dignity; Mr. William Fordyce, furgeon, bowing with rt 
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Art 49 P raxis Medica et Chirurgica Nofocomiorum Civetatis Lone 
din. Cui additur Index Morborum et Remedirum. 12mo0, 
s. Crowder, &c. 

Whatever advantage S, Crowder and Co. may derive from publifhing 
the Praxis Medica, &Fc, the apothecaries * of the refpective hofpitals, 
we apprehend, will not be much obliged by the work. 

* The fupplying the hofpital pupils with a MS. copy of the Pharma- 


copeeia is a perquilite to the apothecary. 1D 
. 


RELIGtous and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 50. 4 diftiné? and compleat View of the Revelation of St. Fobn 
the Divine, evidencing in the cleareft Manner among other inte- 
refing Particulars, the Rife and Progrefs of Papal Tyranny, Su- 
perflition, and Wickednefs, together with the certain, total, and 
not far diflant Deftru€tion, Rome and its whole Antichriftian Syf- 
tem are, by irreverfible Decrees, doomed to undergo, to the full 
and univerfal Eftablifoment of reformed and unfullied Chriftianity. 
By Theodore Delafaye, A. M. Reétor of the united Parifhes 
of St. Mildred’s and All-Saints, in the City of Canterbury. 
4to. 2s. Bladon. 

We are greatly miltaften if it may not be juftly faid of all fuch won- 
derful produétions as the above, that they are more likely to amaze 
than improve the reader. 

Art. 51. The Dignity of the Chriflian Priefthood, or the Doétrine 
of the Church of England vindicated, and proved to be a true Part 
of the holy Catholic Church, and the Objections of the. Roman 
Ghurch to the Church of England anfwered, and her Errors re- 

uted and correéted, concluding with an Exhortation to Piety and a 
godly Life. By J. Bland, M.D. 8vo. 2s. Printed for 
the Author, at N°. 6, Charter-Houfe. : 

Dr. Bland, after {peaking a great deal in his dedication concerning 
the divine attributes of the Archbifhop of Canterbury, fights moft iz- 
glorioufly through more than one hundred empty pages for the dignity 
ofthe Chriftian priefthood. = 8 =». , uU, 
Art. 52. An Expofition of the Church Catechifm in anew Method, 

adapted ‘bath ‘to the young Perfon and the Adult; with Variety of 

ortginal Notes : to which are added Four Sermons on Confirmation, 

Education, the Choice of a Wife and a Friend, with Morning 
~ and Evening Prayers. By the Rev. James Penn, Vicar of 

Clavering cum Langley, in the County of Effex. 12mo. 3s. 

Printed for the Author, at N°. 129. Foreftreet, and fold by 

Wilkie, &c. 

The church catechifm may more properly be faid to be expofed than 
expounded by what is here called a new method, but what is really no- 
thing more than a trite, loofe, empty paraphrafe. ‘Fhe original notes 
are no lef{s trifling than the original text: thus one of them begins, 
* Atheifm is a fin fo infamous, that it is matter of doubt whether an 
atheift ever exifted.? This is perfeétly abfurd. The fermons annexed 
t this foolith rhapfody are mere {chool boys exercifes. Le. 

Art. 52. 
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Art. 53. Five Letters on feveral Subjects, religious and hiftorigal 
In which the injurious Complaints and Mhfreprefentations of thy 
popifh Writers (in a Book entitled, A free Examination of the 
common Methods employed to prevent the Growth of Po, 
pery) are dccafionally confidered. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bathurft. 
"Lhe fubje€ts of thefz Letters are,—the popular rumour, that has 

gained fuch general credit, of the extraordinary grousth of popery in thi; 
kingdom ;—antichi iit ;—the euc-powder plot ;—the Irifh matiacre ; ang 
religious intolerance. In an appendix, we have a copy of a remarkable 
breve, fent by Clement XI. to the Emperor Charles the Sixth, during 
the congrefs at Utrecht. ‘This dreve is publifhed from the original im. 
preffion (printed at Rome in 1724) in the library at Lambeth, by per. 
miffion of his Grace the Archbifhop of Canterbury. ‘This dreve thews 
clearly, what the Roman catholics now deny, that the doctrine of Aesp. 
ing no faith with heretics 1s {ili a doctrine of the church of Rome, in 
the eighteenth century: fhe exprefsly fays, and confirms it by the 
mouth of her infallible oracle, the pope, that no ftipulations in any 
wife detrimental to the authority of the Romifh church, or that can be 
fuppofed or underftood to be of the leait prejudice thereto, are_from the 
beginning of any validity. 

As to the Letters, they are fenfible, fpirited, and manly; the Av- 
thor (Mr. Pye) is entitled to the thanks of every good proteftant for 
them. We cannot help obferving, however, that the preface to.them 
contains foie very illideral ftri€tures on the author of the Confeffional, 
—‘ May it not be poffible, fays he, that this angry reclufe, who hath 
written a fatire againft eftablifhed characters, and eftablifhed principles, 
from the dark corner of his library, which he hath brooded over for 
more than ten years patt, may be fomewhat miftaken in his opinion of 
men, and of times; and not have fallen at lait upon the fittelt feafon 
of communicating it to the world ?? 

‘this only fhews that Mr. Pye is angry with the author of the Con- 
feffional, though he does not chufe to attack him fairly and openly. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


E have received a letter from Salifbury, figned R. B. and con- 

taining animadverfions on a pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Thoughts * 
on the Caules and Confequences of the prefent high Price of Provi- 
fions ;’ fee Review for December, 1767, p. 470. As our correfpon- 
dent deems this pamphlet a work of pernicious tendency, and as he 
fuppofes we have contributed to extend its circulation, by the notice 
taken of it in Our Review, he thinks it incumbent on us to be particu- 
Jarly attentive to what may be offered in oppofition to the fentiments 
of that author, It is not, however, our province nor our defire, to 
enter into any controverfy on this topic; and therefore we fhall hold 
ourfelves excufed from printing R. B.’s very long letter; but as the fub- 
jet is of the utmoit importance to the public, we fhall briefly mention, 
the principal points on which our correfpondent argues. 





* Suppofed ta have-been writien by $ ej —s Eg 
. He 
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He fets out with feveral arguments to fhew that Mr. f--——~¢ js ro- 
tally miftaken in fuppefing the prefent citrefles of our poor are owing 
to the increafe of money, the increafe of the national debs, ard the in- 
creafe of luxury in contequentéé of both. In oppofitton to the author's 
geafoniny’on thefe heads, our torrefpondent endeavours to fhewy that 
the cafes hére afliened do not, natura'ly and nece fa’ ily, nor in pare, 

roduce the effects attributed. to them by the writer of the paniohtec. 
What R,. B. fays, in parucular, of luxury, is as, foslows: 

‘ Loxuty, fays he, confilts either in drefs and magnificence, or in 
the graiification of our appetites.” We omit what he Jays of the former 
Species 5 ef the latter he cbferves, that ‘ the ovject of the luxurious itame 
js to procure the choiceit and moi delicate provifions for himfelf and 
his friends. Fifth, fowl, venifon, and game of all kinds; make part 
of his daily food; and to obtain fuch delicacies, he will ipare neither 
cot nor pains.—-I/ the number of wealthy perfons of this luxurious turn, 
is of late greatly increafed, it mult unavoidably raife the price of fuch 
fathionable viands ; bat then thele articles make no part of the poor 
man’s diet, nor does the want of them in the leaf affe& his happinefs. 
If he has a fuficiency of beef and cabbage, or pov‘k and peafe,—thete 
amply fupply his wants, and are to him afeaft. But the luxurious maa 
feldom ftoops to fuch ordinary fare; and, confequently, the little con- 
fumption he mates of fuch articles cannot much tend to aivance their 
price, As to wheat, in particular, it makes no part of the epicure’s bill 
of fare. The more he indulges in delicacies, the lefs bread he con- 
fumes; and therefore his luxury tends rather to fink than to raife the 

rice of wheat.— In fhort, theory and fad concur to demonftrare that 
luxury does not occafion the high price of wheat, and that is the cas 
pital object under confideration.’ 

What our correfpondent has faid of the increafe of our money, taxes 
and national debr, is very fenfible ; but we have not room for parti- 
culars; nor for what he has advanced to fhew that the price of !abour, 
or the wages of the poor, are nearly the fame that they were 39, 49, or 
even so years ago, It is of lefs confequence to thew what are zor, than 
what are, the real operating caufes of the late enormous advance ia 
the price of provilions: and thefe, he contends, are as follow: 

‘41. The ereat exportation of ccrn in 1765. . 

© 2, The icanty crops of wheat fince the time of the above-menti- 
oned exportation, Hence, fays he, the high price of wheat, witic! has 
kept up that of all other grain; and this has fuper-induced anather 
caule, viz. | 

‘ 3. The preventing the breeding and fattening of hogs, of which 
there ued to be fo general a coafumption among the poor; and the !ai- 
lure of which has unavoidably coatributed to raife the price of ail ocher 
forts of flefh mieat. 

© 4, The !ate increafe of the breed of horfes for exportaion, and to 
fupply the confumption by poft-chaifes and other carriages 5 which, to- 
gether with the general difule of oxen “* among the farmers, mit leilen 


nS — — 





i Our correfpondent tarther oblerves Ov this bead,.that * as abe cul- 
tom of ufine horfes, inttead of oxcn, tor the fervice of bufbandry, has 
Pradually increafed for 30 or 40 years pat, and the quantity ef ox fhefh 
has thereby pradually leffened,—to the price of flefh-meat, in general, 
has gradually rifen ever fince that period; tiiouch &t the fame ume 
grain, on an average, has been at a lower rate.’ 
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the breed of horned catile, in a great degree ; and whatever lefiens the 
ey fy muft proportionally es the price.’ 

Thete, our correfpondeut apprehends, ‘ are caufes plain, obvious, 
and unqueftionable ; and thefe, he thinks, are fufficient to account for 
the prefent {carcity of flefh as well as grain :—without bewildering our- 
felves with remote enquiries, which can anfwer no other end than to 
deprive the poor of the little comfort they may derive from the hope of 
better times. 

He concludes with the following deduction.—* If then it is a real {car- 
city of grain and flefh which at prefent keeps up the price to fo extra- 
vagant an height, nothing but plenty can fink it. To procure that 
plenty, a free importation of corn from any part of the world, for an 
unlimited time, has the moft direét tendency ; and if a bounty were 
added, this means would be ftill more effective. —To increafe the quan- 
tity of flefh-meat, let a law be made, either by taxing the horfes, or 
otherwife to oblige the farmers to go into the general ufe of oxen for 
the plough and cart ; and while the ftock is recruiting, let the importa. 
tion of flefh, living and dead, be permitted from any part of the world. 
—Thefe methods would certainly produce a plentiful fupply ; and 
plenty would as certainly reduce the marker.’ 

Thefe, with fome other co-operating caufes (not infifted on by our 
correfpondent) of the general advanced prices of provifions in this 
country, have been urged again and again, by many writers on this 
fubjeét ; whofe arguments we have already noticed in our Review ; and 
therefore there is the lefs occafion for our enlarging on them at prefent. 
The news-papers, too, have been crowded with anfwers to Mr, J-———s’s 
pamphlet: which we are willing to Aope has been folidly refuted ; for 
if his view of our fituation be not an unjult one, we mutt, alas! con- 
clude with our correfpondent, that there is nothing left for us but 
DESPAIR» 





t> We are obliged to T. C. for his Letter concerning Dr. 
Smith’s Diflertation on the Nerves; but as we propofe to do 
ourfelves the pleafure of perufing the Doctor’s performance, we 
would not wifh to give T. C. the trouble of writing a fecond 
time on that fubject. 





ERRATA, 


- In-the Review for January laft, p. 51. 1. 15. for national re- 
ligion, read rational religion. 


In the Review for the prefent month, p. 174. paragraph 2. 
1, 3. dele them. 


Cee _— * 





BP The SERMONS in our next, 
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